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By GEORGE MORRIS 


JAMES R. HOFFA, the Senate Racket Committee’s prize exhibit so far this year, 
was revealed as a man ef many business enterprises with success and profits greatest in 
undertakings where employers of members of the International Brotherhood of Team- 


sters were the backers, under- 


_ writers or financers. 


For hours he was questioned, 


and gave confirmation, to deal- 
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ings with employers, including 
loans from them and assistance 
from their attorneys and their la- 
bor relations men, involving 
many tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in alleged “loans.” What 
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Contidentially—There s 
Profit in Pornography 


By JACK STYLES 


THE MOST lurid scandal trial in reeent years continued to explode in newspaper 
headlines across the country this past week as a succession of call girls, private eyes and 
professional informers appeared to give testimony in the criminal] libel prosecution of 


Confidential magazine now tak- 
ing place in Hollywood. 

The charges against Confiden- 
tial and its “sister” magazine, 
Whisper, are based on a number 
of articles in the two publica- 
tions which the State of Califor- 


On The Line 


Reader Albert H. of Den- 
ver writes us (along with a ten- 
spot contribution): 

“To solve a problem in the 
best manner, we must first know 
what the problem is. And if we 
don’t have a newspaper devoted 
to solving our economic, political 
and social problems, then the 
frblems will never see the light 
of day. 

“We have such a paper in the 
Worker. . .. Without the Worker 
theze is no hope of better things 
in the integration problem. No 


ight you are, Albert. But 
lem is that not enou 


in the till of 


nia contends were criminally 
libelous and obscene. 


In a none-too-subtle counter- 
blow designed to intimidate the 
gigantic movie industry and 
thereby bring pressure on the 
prosecution to drop the case, 
Confidential attorneys issued sub- 
poenas for scores of Hollywood 
celebrities, threatening to verify 
publicly countless sordid esca- 
pades which had been recount- 
ed in the pages of the magazine. 

. 


MEANWHILE, Robert Har- 
rison, publisher of Confidential, 
charged that “a portion of the 
motion picture in ustry’ was out 
to “get” his magazine. “All we 
have done,” said Harrison, “is 
blow the whistle on . . . some 
of these spoiled people (who) 
became Communists (or others 
who) have flaunted their sexual 
depravity.” 

Harrison neglects to mention, 
however, that the “public-spirit- 
ed“ scandal- mongering which 
Confidential © has dishing 
out for the past five years has 
turned into a fabulously profit- 
able enterprise. Published every 
other month, Confidential is es- 
timated to sell close to four mil- 
i : po issue, a 
makes a lot uarters j i 

I Wwhistle- lower" 


Harrison. ** 
That's’ oaly half the y, of 
course. To get the other side of 


the picture, this reporter called 
Leonard Greene Associates, the 
Agency which handles Confid- 
ential’s advertising. After iden- 
tifying myself as a reporter for 
the Daily Worker, I asked the 
woman in charge what it would 
cost to place an ad in publisher 
Harrisons “crusading” journal. 

When she told me that the 
charge would be $12.25 per 
agate line (this comes to $171.- 
50 for a column inch), I asked 
her what the full-page rate 
would be. I don’t know what 
happened at this point, but my 
source of information suddenly 
dried up. “Did you say you were 
from the Daily Worker?” she 
asked me. 

When I assured her that was 
the case, she told me that she 
would have to mail me any ad- 
ditional information. A few oth- 
er questions elicited the same 
response—and I suddenly got the 
strange feeling that the maga- 
zine which “tells all” wasn't go- 
ing to tell me much about ad- 
vertising rates. 


So I went ahead and did some | 


fast figuring on my own. In its 
current issue, Con tial car- 
ries approximately 700 inches of 
advertising. The old multiplica- 
tion table told me that in -addi- 
tion to the revenue from some 
four million 


every 
‘month, Confidential staches away... 


(Continued on Page 9) 


struck millions of TV viewers 
of the Washington show most, 
was Hoffa's assertion that he 
obtained those loans from em- 
ployers, or from other sources 
on their say-so, and many tens 
of thousands of dollars from 
union treasuries, interest-free, 
without a note or collateral or 
any kind of security, and AL- 
WAYS IN CASH. He said he 
never wrote a check in all those 
transactions. 

And in Hoffa's hearing, as in 
the case of .some others, the lit- 
tle mysterious cash box made its 
appearance, but he wouldn't 
tell where he keeps it nor why 
he didn't put his money in banks. 

* 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS 
didn’t smell good to a worker. 
Hoffa's claim that the money 
he has been receiving from em- 
ployers are loans that remain un- 
paid after years, and that his 
total “debt” now amounts to 
$70,000, has caused Senator 
Ives to suggest those people 
“don't care whether those loans 
are repaid” because he has never 
heard of so many “friends” who 
dish out such big cash without 
any kind of security. In fact, at 
one point, the Senator asked: 


“Suppose something would 


happen to you, what would 


happen to those loans?” 


“Well, Senator,” replied Hof- 
fa without batting an eye-lash, 


“That would be a problem.” 

The hearings have also given 
evidence that Hoffa, an extreme- 
ly ambitious man in a drive for 
aes is at the moment leaning 
eavily on an assortment of un- 
derworld characters, like the 
group around Johnny Dio in 
New York. Moreover, his group 
is most sympathetic to the Re- 
publicans and is currently fight- 
ing the AFL-CIO campaign for 
stepped-up political action. 

* 


AN INTERESTING feature 
of Hoffa’s hearing was the ex- 
tremely cordial attitude towards 
him by at least three of the four 
Republicans on the committee, 


Ives, Mundt and Goldwater. 

Both Mundt and Goldwater, 
who worked close to the late 
Senator McCarthy, took the oc- 
casion to show partiality for 
Hoffa's views and pit him against 
Walter Reuther. 

Coldwater, after a chain of 
questions that elicited replies 
from Hoffa on political action 
he found very favorable, led 
him on to an attack on the AFL- 
CIO for endorsing candidates. 
With Hoffa expressing approval 
of the Goldwater assertion that 
there are forces in the labor 
movement who seek to “destroy” 
the IBT or “control” it, Cold- 
water concluded: 

“Riding in the clouds is one 
who does have such objective. 
I am hopeful that your philoso- 
phy prevails.” 

Hoffa nodded in approval of 
the compliment. 

Ives, during a recess, told Hof- 
fa that “I may disagree with 
you, but you are honest.” Hoffa 
responded “thank you, Senator.” 

* 


ONE ENTERPRISE be- 
emplify Holfta’s operations, be- 
gan with a small one-trailer out- 
fit in 1949. with an investment 


(Continued on Page 9) 


ls NYC Water 


Fouled 


By Radiation Hazard? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE NEW YORK State Health Department has been 
“concerned” about the question of possible radiation hazards 
to the public emanating from the Canadian Radium & Radia- 


tion Corp., at Mt. Kisco, since 1946 
or 1947, but to this day does not 
know how the company disposes 
of its radioactive wastes, or where 
they are dumped. ~- 

This was disclosed to The 
Worker Monday when Director 
of Sanitation Richard McLaugh- 
lin of the Health Department of 
Westchéster County was queried 
on whether the county was re- 
leasing results of its protracted 
survey of conditions around the 
plant. 

The study is not complete, 
said McLaughlin. Samples of 
surface water from the Kisco 


are being analyzed in 
Laboratories in Albany 


CITY obtains. 
part of its water from the Croton 


reservoir, or Croton lake. The 
Kisco river is a tributary of the 
reservoir. 

Acting Chief Engineer Abraham 
Groopman of New York Citys De- 
partment of Water Supply said be 
was not aware of the Canadian 
Radium situation but his depart- 
ment was “checking for radioactiv- 


ity” from fallout and any suspect 
plants. 


Qinitation Director McLaugh- 
lin, whose offices are at White 
Plains, told ti Worker: In 1946 
or 1947 information was received 
which made authorities suspi- 


car on the new models. Walter 


dee posal certainly opéned' the door to 
WP ssrerpretatin that perhaps even 


i 


ne -— i ~~. _ 
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ommunity Groups, Unions 
Aid Levittown Negro Family 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — Citizen 
groups in Bucks County supported 
by organizations here and the AFL- 
CIO Department of Civil rights, 
sprang to the defense of William 
Myers, Jr., the Negro worker whose 
family has faced violence since 
moving into all-white Levittown a 
week ago. 

The situation became so threat- 
ening that Governor Leader or- 
dered a squad of state troopers to 
reinforce the guard maintained by 
the local police over Myers’ new 
home. ‘ 

Levittown, some 15 miles north- 
east of Philadelphia, has'4 popypla- 
tion ef about 60,000. Most of the 
men are employed in the huge Fair- 
less plant of the U. S. Steel Corp. at 
nearby Morrisville. if Me a ee ; 3 es 

The town was built by Levitt fF - i ee ee tie er Po cage 
and Sons, a big housing construc- { eS tee ot oe ee genie ore 


tion firm, for the steel company sree f : J 
"tae he ¥. e 


and the approximately 15,000 . 
homes then sold on the installment | , “23 
Big gxodsre 6 othr gree Jr. and, above, the house they 


pian to its employes. NOT ONE AR 
OF THE HOMES WAS OPEN} "Us in Levittown, Pa. 

TO NEGRO OCCUPANCY AND tradition . . . . We believe that/hood of the young Negro World 
THE BAN JS IN FORCE TO (there is a place in the community|War II veteran's newly-purchased 
THIS DAY! tor the Myers family and that they | home. 


, 
2 4 
4 


Se ae 


Mr. and Mrs. William Myers 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 
RIGHT OR WRONG for a 


| class conscious paper like the. 


Wall Street Journal is often 
expressed in specific terms like 
“pipe lines.” 

Are there ethical questions in- 
olved in the recent Syrian events? 
Do Britain and the U.S. have a 
right to pressure Syria’s neighbors 
to intervene in Syria 


Is Dulles Heading to 
A New Brink Over Syria 


and for accusations that Syria had 
meses aaewe ore has 


military supplies. 

The Sdmemeats in Syria have 
taken place strictly within the laws 
and regulations of that~ country. 
They have also been consistent 
with the election mandate given 
by the le 2g people. But since 
this mandate opposes Syrian affil- 
iation with the Baghdad military 
alliance and opposes the Eisenhow- 


The Wall Street Journal puts 
the problem in a very practical 
way (Aug. 20): 

“Syria has nearly four million 
people living in its 72,000 square 
miles—about the size of North Da- 
kota. it gets much of its income 
from royalty payments by the two 
big western-owned oil pipelines 
which cross it. The Iraq Petfoleum 
Co. line runs from wells in Iraq 
to the Mediterranean Sea in Syria. 
The trans-Arabian pipeline, owned 
by Arabian-American Oil Co., runs 
from Persian Gulf wells to tankers 
in the Mediterranean Sea off neigh- 
boring Lebanon. Besides Turkey 
on the north and the Mediterrane- 
an on the west, Israel and Jordan 
on the south and Iraq on the south 
and east, All these countries are 
friendly to the U.S. now.” 


‘should be treated as any other new) James Sewell, past commander 

THE VIGLENT outbreak against residents of Levittown.” of Bucks County VFW and of the 
the Negro family—coming at the| * ‘Levittown John Billington Post 
height of the fight over civil rights) THE URBAN League of Phila-|6495, presided at a meeting of 


* 


in the Senate—shocked Governor delphia has urged Governor Leader some 300 persons the Thursday fol-|in which Standard of New Jersey, 
Leader. In a talk to some 100 Dem- to do everything possible to main- lowing the outbreak. It is reported|Socony-Vacuum and others take! 


‘tain order in the Levittown situa-| that $152 was collected for oustin out billions in Arab oil profits with-| 
jout paying a cent of taxes to the 


ocratic Party leaders assembled 
from a 12-county area at Reading bon. the Myers family by “legal means. 
two nights later he declared that) Myers says he has received a| Those attending signed a state- 
the right ef any citizen—regardless|number of letters, mostly from) ment of their opposition to Negroes 
of color or race—to locate where he Levittown residents, welcoming his being allowed to hve in the area. 
pleased would be enforced. family and regretting the mob Sewell said the post authorities 
“Pennsylvania,” he reminded the actions. gave him permission to hold the 
instigators of the Levittown disor-| According to the Philadelphia) meeting in their hall. 
ders,” was founded by Quakers as| Tribune, Negro semi-weekly, Boris Several of the speakers were not 
a haven to all oppressed peoples.” |Shiskin, director of civil rights for) fom the Levitton area. One said 
The Human Relations Counci}|the AFL-CIO, has telephoned toj}e was a Philadelphia tavern 
of Bucks County sponsored a meet-|its officials in New York, Philadel- || ceper. All warned against Negroes 
ing ir Fallsington, north of Levit-|phia and other cities, urging sup-|heing permitted to locate in the 
town, to act on the situation. Some | port of the fight for civil rights in’ community. 
40 men and women attended. Rep-| Levittown. 
resented were the Jewish War Vet- 


* 
erans, Women’ atio ses : ; 
s International ‘Citizens Council organizers were 
League for Peace and Freedom, 


“OUR COMMITTEE,” the paper 
reports Shiskin as stating, “works| 

American Friends Service Commit-|as the human rights arm of the | teported active in Philadelphia. 
tce, Temple Shalom of Levittown,|labor movement. All regardless of| Threats by the authorities to take 
ob tena Society of ir ae or re or are aatieee | Graatio action against that move- 
vittown Civic Ass’n and others. {to the decencies of human life. The reading ‘i ® 

Committes were set up for dis-;/ RIGHT TO A GOOD HOME rae Ie ‘ ee becies 8 
tributing literature on civil rights, | one of these rights. We pro ase | Gently drove the hate-mongers un- 
for counseling the Myers family,/doing everything possible to help derground, 
to visit local realtors and to ensure|the Myers family enjoy these}; Efforts of mob leaders to get 
continuous police protection to the! rights.” 'the county commissioners to move 
family. Certain leaders of the Levittown | against Myers fell flat. “You know, 

The Bucks County unit of Amer-} Veterans of Foreign Wars seem'as well as I,” township solicitor 


SOME MONTHS ago White 


‘Major British oil firm in the Middle 
‘East. Arabian-American Oil is o 
course Aramco, that fabulous firm 


U.S. Treasury. 


FEVERISH negotiations took 
ollowing a train of events that 


started with Syrian government 


bring about a change in govern- 
ment in Syria. The Syrian govern- 


‘attache and two other minor U.S. 
diplomats to leave the country. 


ately branded the Syrian charges 


bassador from the U.S. It also 
announced that the U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Syria would not return to 
‘his post. 
Temperatures were raised in 
Washington and London and 
stocks fell in Wall St. when the 
Syrian government, acting under 
its constitution, appointed Gen. 
Afif Bizri as commander of the 
armed forces. Gen. Bizri supports 
the views of the left-nationalist 
majority which had won the last 


The Iraq Petroleum Co. is the 


we in London and Washington! 
charges that the U.S. had tried to 
ment then ordered a U.S. military’ 


The State Department immedi-, 


as false and ousted the Syrian am-| 


icans for Democratic Action joined 
the fight. Its executive committee 
declared: “The right to live where 


back of this - anti-Negro activity 
together with a Florida-born and 
raised steelworker named Theodore 


ho lives in the neighbor- 


William J. Carlin told_them, “that 
the state and federal constitutions|election to the Syrian parliament. | 
contain no words that mark out/This was sufficient to brand the 
appointment a “Communist coup” 


er Doctrine it has been branded 


: 


2 Communist plot and a threat to 


‘the West. 

| The rueful admission in the N.Y. 
‘Times editorial (Aug. 20) is en- 
lightening. Says the Times: 

“The challenge to the Eisenhow- 
‘er Doctrine is all the more for- 
midable because the coup has been 
legalized by President al-Kuwatly’s 
‘Signature, which, under whatever 
pressure it may have been ob- 
itained, makes the upheaval a Syri- 
an domestic affair.” 

* 


AH, BUT THE TIMES is re- 
sourceful. Besides, the Times 
knows how the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine can be used in strictly “do- 
mestic affairs’ of foreign countries. 
In fact, Ike’s Doctrine was bap- 
tised in the case of Jordan's domes- 
tic affair. So, the Times editorial, 
after noting that Syria will scarcely 
ask for Eisenhower Doctrine aid, . 
proposes the following: 

“That imposes on all the West- 
ern powers, on all the members of 
the Baghdad Pact and on all still 
independent Arab nations the 
grave responsibility of finding the 
proper measures to deal with a 
situation threatening all of them.” 

In the Jordan crisis earlier this 
year the Eisenhower Doctrine was 
applied to get a subservient regime. 

Now the Times designates Iraq, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia as the 
“still independent Arab nations,” 
and tells them to get busy in Syria. 
Those three Arab nations are 
among the most feudal-ridden dic- 
tatorial regimes in the Middle East. 
They have no mandate from voters 
‘as had been shown when the Jor- 
danians were allowed to vote, or 
‘in Saudi Arabia and Iraq where 
the people just don't get a chance 
to vote. 


: 
: 
: 


* 
The Western strategy is not easy 
to carry out. Syria happens to be 
one of the few Middle East coun- 
tries where there are peoples or- 
ganizations .and where the trend 
‘to Left nationalism was prompted 


by popular movements and organi- 


zations. Furthermore, the forces of 
(Continued on Page 9) 


one chooses is a basic American Harris, w people for black or white.” 


Emplo yers, tke Silent on Reuther’s $100 Auto Price-Cut Plan 


The first major shot in the battle| cuts would be justified where prices 
for the 1958 wage round was fired|are cut, or that wage changes could 
last week by the United Automobile|P€ equated to price changes. But 


Gs '|Reuther’s letter clearly promises 
Workers with a letter to the heads only. “consideration” of a price-cut 


of the “Big Three” in auto con-'in the form of a reduction of the 
taining a plan for a cut of $100 a}economic package of demands the » 
union is contemplating. That pack- 
age may run to as much as some 80 
cents an hour, according to cal- 
culations in Detroit in view of the 
UAW’s convention decision to 
make the shorter work-week and 
more take-home, the major 1958 
objective. It takes an increase ol 
about 60 cents an hour to just 
maintain present take-home on the 
basis of a 32-hour, four-day week, 
There is talk of a demand of 25 
cents more an hour. 

The employers have not yet re- 
plied formally at this writing, but 
all employer sources, particularly 
the Wall Street Journal that rush- 
ed to sound out the unofficial in- 
dustry view, indicate the attitude 
towards the UAW will be the same] 
as in the past. In 1945, when the 


UAW also sought to’ tie’ wages to 
prices and madé a “took’ at the 


Reuther also reminded the Presi- 
dent of his appeal some months 
ago to industry and labor to “vol- 
untarily~ hold down price and 
wage increases to stop the infla- 
tion trend. He asked Eisenhower to 
give his support to his proposal. 

Nothwithstanding the union's 
view that wage increases do not 
contribute to the current inflation, 
as implied in the Président’s appeal 
and as charged by employer prop- 
ganda, Reuther’s letter proposed 
that if the employers agree to cut 
an average of $100 on a 1958 car. 
the UAW’s leaders will recommend 
to the union’s 1958 bargaining con- 
ference next January that the cui 
be taken into account with a scale- 
down of the demands. 

Reuther tread on dangerous 
ground of course, because his pro- General’ Motors’ strike,’ the em- 
ployers “ insisted’ ‘that ‘prices’ ‘ is 


tive.” WSJ, in fact, reports, that a 
$50 a car increase is the real talk. 
Employer opinion everywhere 
treated the Reuther proposal last 
week cynically or as just a “smart” 
move in the propaganda buildup 
toward the 1958 wage ms 


There is no doubt, of course, that: 


the UAW also had in mind the 
current public sentiment and the 
likely situation in the country next 
spring when bargaining enters the 
“hot” stage. 

® The racket hearings have not 
helped labor's chances in collective 
bargaining either among his mem- 
bers or among the people gen- 
erally. 

® The current propaganda drive 
of labor’s enemies is pitched against 
the “labor monopolies” and “rack- 
eteers” and on the — that wage 
increases’ are responsible for the 
steep rise in the cost of living in 
the past year, 

® Labor's foes are counting on 

a new drive, to come to a climax 

next spting, to put new anti-labor 
laws on the statute books. In that 
respect, they are especially count- 
ing on’ turning the “Senate Rackets 


books” an issue in the 100-day 


strictly qa “management preroga- '!Committee in its hearings during 


‘the next session of Congress, 
against the UAW and especially its 
political and strike uctivity (Kohler 
and Perfect Circle). 

The effect of the Reuther pro- 
posal will be to win much of the 
general public, particularly the 
general \anti-monopcly public—the 
farmers, middle class, small busi- 
ness and professional people—for 
the union’s demands and against 
the profit-swollen monopolies. 


Reuther’s letter actually shows that 
inflation, super-profits, monopely- 
fixed prices, automation and the 
rise in productivity, will figure 
very strongly in bargaining for 
1958 wage increase. With 250,000 
jobless in Michigan, the union is 
also emphasizing the possible in- 
crease sale of lower-priced cars and 
more jobs. | 

The UAW has received wide 
publicity on its proposal. The em- 
ployers, as a Wall Street Journal 
editorial frankly concedes, have 
been put on the defensive and have 
been taking a great deal of time to 
make up their minds on the fot- 
mulation of an answer. 


| 


Next Week: Merger Stories 
An Exclusive Worker Interview 


CHICAGO. — Immediately 
merger in Illinois is scheduled to 
important occasion, the next issue 


after Labor Day, the AFL-CIO 
take place. In order to mark this 
of Iinois Edition of The Worker, 


will carry a number of labor stories. We urge that extra bundles of 


this issue be ordered. 


Also in next week's issue, our 


correspondent for the Illinois Edi- 


tion, Julie Michaels, has come up with a real exclusive. It is an inter- 
view with a Negro woman who has come to Chicago, and is a refugee 


from a lynch mob in Mississippi. 


Our recent edition on the attacks against the Negro people in 
Chicago got a widespread response. Seme of our steelworker readers 


told us the reaction to the issue w 


as good and a few subs are com- 


ing through. In one of hte communities, two of our supporters sold 
15 papers in 35 minutes. If they had more they could have sold more, 


they told us. 


It is becoming increasingly clear, from reports that we are get- 
ting, that if a larger number of our supporters push the sales, we can 
really build our circulation. Let's all put our shoulders to the wheel 


and really build our circulation. 


Se ee 


' 
; 


The Sun-Times | 
And Its Ethics | 


CHICAGO. — Newsmen in this 


- ——E———— 


—— ) 


SAM HAMMERSMARK 


[IS SEROIUSLY ILL 
CHICAGO.—Sam Hammersmark. 
veteran of Chicago's labor and 
Communist movement, is seriously 
il]. This “old-timer” is now in his 
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Chicagoans B 


Argo Teacher 
Fights Back 
Against Firing 


CHICAGO. — The action of the 
“in school board in firing the one newly introduced bill in Congress 
remaining teacher on its staff was which calls for an end to — 

«;. | weapons testing was urged 

denounced as an example of e-| eal by the Ilinois — Wi . 
tim Friends Committee on Legislation. 
charge was made by John Ligten- The bill (H.R. 8629) is spon- 
berg, attorney for the American sored by Representative Charles 
‘Federation of Teachers, AFL-Ci0O,! Porter of Oregon is titled, “A bill 
who is representing the discharged | '© prohibit further testing by ex- 
teacher, Richard L. Hauswald. |? re - ngrsens caer _ ae 
During the past week, many dele- explodhag sul devices.” ee 
gates attending the national con- The bill declares that the United 
ivention of the American Federation States shall cease ta te? nuclear 
lof Teachers at the Knickerbocker weapons and shall not resume any 
Hotel, denounced the arbitrary ac-) ‘Sng, unless a country other than Friends Committee on Legislation, 
tion of the Argo school board. | the United States does so. achieved 20 prominent signatories 
| Under the Illinois Teacher Ten-|_ Tiimois residents were requesteditn an end the bomb petition. 


ure law Hauswald is entitled to 
formal hearing. He asked that the 


CHICAGO. — Suppert for a'by the committee to write their 
Congressman in ee of this bill 


IN THE petition drive to outlaw 
the H-bomb, the committee report- 
ed that in tion with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago peace center, 
1,400 signatures were obtained 
within a period of twe days. 

Followimg the action of 40 prom- 
inent Chicagoans in petitioning 
President Eisenhower to end bomb 
tests, another similar cation in the 
midwest was reported. In Madison, 
Wis., within a 24-hour period, the 
Women’s ietieetiiinal” League 
(WIL) in cooperation with the 


ee eee ee ee 


city are laughimg up their sleeves 
at the sudden case of “religion 
gotten by Chicago's Sun Times. 

In its editorial last week, en- 
titled “Free Trip to China,” Chi- 
cagos so-called liberal morning 
newspaper takes the young people 
bound for a trip’ to China to-task. 
The editorial puts in a plug for 
the right of newsmen to travel to 
China. If this were done it is al- 
leged then there would be less 
curiosity on the part of the young 
people about events and lile in 
China. 

Then sermonizing, in a most 
pompous manner, the editorial de- 
clares, “The people have a right 
to know what is happening there. 
But we have directed our efferts at 
getting the edict changed and 
would not contemplate sending a 
reporter over the border in viola- 
tion of it.” 


BY IMPLICATION the S-T, 


85th year. For the past several 


»' vears he had been in a Chicago rest 
‘home. Recently he took a turn for, 


| - 
the worse. 


| At the present time he is at Cook | 
‘County. A committee of friends of | 


Sam has addressed the following 
message to his legion of friends 
and acquaintances: 

“Sam is very ill. It is most im- 


portant that he be visited by many, 
of his friends. The sooner the bet-' 


ter. Pass the word around. 

_ “Sam is in Ward 75, Bed 47, in 
Cook County Hospital, 1855 W 
‘Harrison St. Because he is so ill he 
can be visited any day from 9 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 


BLOW-UP OR 
COVER UP? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


board submit a bill of particulars. 
His attorney charged that in Argo, 
“the school administration is shock- 
‘ing in this modern age.” 

Five other teachers who “resign- 


ed,” under pressure from the school 


board earlier this summer all have 


secured employment with other 


schools since then. 
In a previous story dealing with 
Argo ah et teacher situation, The 
Worker, stated that the six teach- 
ers in the Argo schools are Negro. 
This statement appeared as a re- 
sult of a typographieal error. 


under the threat they can de- | 


Local NAACP Maps 
Segregation Battle 


CHICAGO. — The extent and ef-' on white children. 

fects of segregation and discrimina-| THERE will be consideration of 
‘tion in the public schools of Chi-'a proposal for the formation of an 
‘cago will be revealed and studied intergroup committee to secure the 
at a workshep conference called by adoption and implementation o! a 
the Chicago Branch of the Na-jpolicy of racial integration by the 
‘tional Association for the Advance-| Board of Education. 

ment of Colored People. The con-| The conference will also consider 
ference sessions will be held from questions of teacher assignment 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday, Aug.'and pupil transfer policies and dis- 
24, at the Washington Park YMCA.' crimination in vocational and ap- 
5000 Indiana Ave. prenticeship training. 

_ The results of a recently com-| Representatives of numerous 
pleted study of the degre of seg-'civic, community, church, labor, 
‘regation in the elementary and Jewish, civil rights, human rela- 
high schools of the city will be tions, fraternal organizations, wo- 
‘presented. Panel discussions will men’s clubs, and interested indi- 
'portray the extent and effect of|viduals will participate in the ses- 
the widespread segregation and the sions of the conference. Educa- 
‘resulting inequities in educational tors and public officials will be 
‘opportunities for Negro and ether among those serving as consultants 


joins the State Department in criti-| 
cism of the newsmen who recently | 
entered China. In a direct manner | 
it sets forth its own moral stand- | 


'minority group children and the ef-|and resourse persons for the panel] 


prive him of all of it.” 
fects of racially homogenous schools discussions. 


* 
INDICTED thus far by the 


— -  ~ee  e e ——<—$—— —_— et 


ards in the field of journalism. 
Only a week before, the Sun 


Times got itself a big scoop that is 


still the laugh of Chicago's news- | 
paper world. Based on an “inside | 
tip,” the front page of the paper | 
blazoned forth headlines announc- 
ing that the Governor would set| 
Leopold and Touhy free. It turned | 
out to be otherwise when the Gov- 
ernors message came out. | 

Only a few short months ago the’ 


| county grand jury for job selling 


are Democratic precinct captains 
in the 42nd and 27th wards. A 
federal grand jury has indicted 
Alderman Weber's former part- 
ner, William H. Waldron on in- 


/ come. tax charges. 


One of the revelations made 
by the-county grand jury is, that 


some of the “temporary appoint- | 


ments made in city hall, have 
been: of 20 years duration. 


ee ee eee — 


Weshingten, Sees Prosperity” 
Mini Prediction—Recession Ahead 


| CHICAGO. — While the U. S.;executives state that production’ come is that the lull will drift into 
‘Department of Commerce has been will pick up in the fall, with im- a moderate recession later this year, 
grinding out press releases an- creased buying by the aute indus- tending to accelerate as we move in- 


- nouncing the high peak of employ- try, The auto’ industry in turn has! to 1958.” 


competitors of the S-T, the Tribune ly “legal” means. The Sun Times'ment and earnings, a strong warn- been hard put to maintain sales, To millions of Americans a re- 


scooped the Sun with pictures from 
the notorious. Marcus ‘love nest.” | 
It is an gpen secret that S-T report- 
ers tried to pilfer the pictures first. 
So did every other paper in the 
city. None of the Chicago press 


was outfoxed. 
This is the paper, that last week, 


gave a lecture to the young peo-| 


ple who travelled to China. It is 
small wonder that more than one 
newspaperman in town read the 


ame 


cession and worse is already here. 
‘The proof is carried in the state- 
“MOST of the hope for a rise ment of the U. S. Department of 
ie Hi Reed the fact | ommerce: They announced that 
in auto sales is based on the fact! last month there were over 67 mil- 
comes a sober warning that all | that installment contracts from the Jjon job holders in the country. 

not well on the American economic peak 1955 model year will be run-| The average wage (that means 


‘ning out. The rebound could then| averaging out you and such paup- 


scene. Analyzing industrial capaci-| a , 
ties and business inventories the| occur on either of two hypothesis.”|ers as Marshall Field) for the coun- 


Review declares that “there is noth-| At this point the Review poses try was $2,014 per year. This $40 
ing in the latest developments to one of the hypothesis, that the bur-'| per week average, is now in danger 
controvert the prospect of an im-| den of debt for the people is eas-| of being hit by a recession and 
minent downturn resulting from) ing. On the contrary, this publica- worse if the analysis of the Illinois 
overexpansion.” tion says, the debts of the people Business Review, a conservative 


Turning its attention to the “op-| are reaching “new peaks.” business journal, is accurate. 
timism” in the business circles, the} The other hypothesis projected 


Review cuts through much of the|by the auto manufacturers is that a 
Madison Ave. talk that the Amer- customers will insist on replacing Ba mor 2 Bar 
ican people find in their news-|their “old” 1955 cars. To this the, 
papers. Review replies, “This is an interest- e 
| This is the picture for the com-|ing but not highly plausible specu- Admits N 
ing eae - seen by nn lation. The devices that resulted in. egroes 
I}linois business journal, the exceptional sales stimulus of es 
* 1955 have been exploited and es The Baltimore City Bar Associa- 
“THERE is a wide disparity be- not be anywhere so effective again. “9 yesterday admitted three Ne- 
tween what business is experienc- In view of the increased market gro members, the first in its history. 
ing and what it expects. Thus the saturation sales are likely to decline [t also admitted its first woman 
latest figures for the steel industry |further, and the decline will accel- member, 
shows continuing weakness, but erate if ane, wean: The association, previously lim- 
i ai " Se ae ‘ited to white males, voted in secret 
Fear Rain Poisoned SO IN this manner the Review ballot July 18 to open its doors to 


BERN, Apg. 18.—A Swiss gov- dismisses the steel and auto press both groups. 


ernment-appointed commission re- ‘leases that speak with great opti-| —~~~— 
viii mism. The Review indicates that’ 


ported that rain in Switzerland has one unreal set of optimistic predic-' 
become dangerously radioactive aS'tions, in its view, is based on an- 
a result of atomic explosions. The other unreal set of optimistic pre- 
degree of radioactivity is such, the | dictions. ser 
commission reported to the Swiss} The Review speaks of several 
government, that rainwa‘er can be possibilities for a recession, or 
considered contaminated for drink-| worse. It ends its detailed analysis’ 
ing, purposes. by stating, “The most probable out- 


ing of a coming recession comes near last year’s despite further eas- 
from an important midwest source. | ing of credit terms. 

| From the Illinois Business Re-| * 
‘view, published by the Bureau of| 
Economic and Business Research at! 
the University of Illinois, there! 


ee 
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TEAMSTER UNION LEADERS CONFER 


CHICAGO. International secretary treasurer John English and 
vice-president William Lee, of the Teamsters Union (shown con- 
ferring above) met on the situation in the union during the recent 
AFL-CIO executive council meeting held here. 

It is known that both of these officers of the union are strongly 
opposed to any action at the forthcoming convention of the union 
that will jeopardize its standing as an affiliate of the AFL-CIO. Lee, 
who is also the president of the Chicago Federation of Labor, would 
in all probability head a united central labor body of Chicagos AFL 
and CIO unions when this merger is consummated. 

* 

LEE’S FUTURE role in a united Chicago labor movement 
would be seriously affected by any action of the AFL-CIO against 
the teamsters at the Dec. 5 convention. 

With the withdrawal of Chicagoan, vice-president Sandy O'Brien, 
from the presidential race at the forthcoming Teamsters convention, 
the overwhelming number of locals are expected to support James 
Hofta, of Detroit, for the presidency. 

It is understood, that in a mectine of the Chicago leaders of 
the union, with Hoffa, he agreed to support the proposal for two 
vice-presidents of the union from Chicago. There had been a move 
in some areas of the union to cut down the number of vice-presidents 
in the Chicago area to one. Both Lee and O'Brien are now vice-presi- 
dents of the union from this area. 

At the Chicago Joint Council meeting which endorsed Hoffa's 
candidacy, the Milk Drivers Union, Local 734, refused to go along 
and endorse this action. It is reported that they just voted “present.” 

* 

A LARGE NUMBER of proposed amendments to the interna- 
tional constitution of the union was adopted at a recent meeting of 
the Chicago Joint Council. All of them are aimed at tightening up 
the financial structure of the union, and to improve the democratic 
procedures in the union. 

Many of the proposed amendments are aimed at strengthening 
the authority of the union executive board and limiting the powers 
of the international president. 


ON ANTI-NEGRO ATTACKS: 


Daley Gets Protests; 
Many Criticize Police 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—While dozens of 
delegations have met with Mayor 
Daley demanding effective action 


to end the anti-Negro attacks in 


this city, new carges of police in- 
timidation and harassment of Ne- 
groes was hurled at City Hall. 
Rev. B. F. Paxton, pastor of 
the True Light Baptist Church, 
told a trade union audience that 
he was threatened with arrest. 
Because in a radio broadcast he 
called upon the city authorities 
to mechs those responsible for 
mob violence, this Negro minis- 
ter was threatened with arrest on 
the charge of “inciting to riot.” 
“Arrest those who already 
started the riot instead of talk- 
ing to me about inciting one,” 
Rev. Paxton told the police. 
THERE have been continued 
reports of police harassment-and 
intimidation of Negroes on the 
south side. Police have been ac- 
cused of manhandling Negro 
people, with open gun displays, 
and with using abusive language. 
A large number of police, over- 
whelmingly white, have been as- 
signed to the large Negro com- 
munity on Chicago's south side, 
during past weeks. 
UNION AND 
COMMUNITY PROTESTS 
Mayor Daleys office an- 


nounced that more than two doz- 
en delegations have met with the 
Mayor since the attacks at Calu- 
met Park. A number of these 
delegations have been from trade 
unions. A large number of pro- 
test communications have been 
sent to the Mayor from Negro or- 

anizations, unions and civie 

es. 

An interracial group of 67 
Woodlawn area citizens called 
upon the Mayor to act “in this 
hour of crisis in our city.” They 
charged that the anti-Negro at- 
tacks can be charged to “official 
laxity” and called for “increased 
firmness and vigor’ in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

In South Chicago, Local 1033 
of the United Steelworkers of 
America, issued a public deciara- 
tion denouncing the attacks. This 
important statement comes from 
a local located in the heart of the 
Calumet Park area. This state- 
ment was printed in the Daily 
Calumet. Elsewhere in this issue 
of the Worker the statement is 
reprinted. 

COUTHEAST MEETING 
SPONSORS 

It has been publicly an- 
nounced that the sponsors of the 
South East Side meeting to form 
the East Side Civic League is 
composed of nine organizations. 


ISN'T IT TIME? 


AN EDITORIAL 


THE CONTINUING pressure of the Negro people and 
their organizations, an ever increasing number of trade 
unions, as well as many civic organizations on City Hall to 
once and for all put an end to racist attacks in Chicago is 
undoubtedly being felt. The action of the Republic local of 
Steelworkers Union is a most welcome action to all pro- 


democratic forces in our city. 


In spite of the pressures on city hall, there are con- 


Mess In City Hall 


Blow or Cover Up? 


CHICAGO.—There are two 
schools of thought these days at 
Chicago's city hall. One says, 
“Let's clean house before that 
grand jury really gt'’s going. Why 
they are even going after Charlie 
Weber. The heat’s on.” 

The other, and prevailing 
viewpoint, thus far, is “Keep 
your shirt on. It's just a few 
newspaper headlines, and it will 
cool off pretty fast. There’s no 
reason to break up the best 
patronage set up in the country 
just because a couple of guys 
are running scared.” 

And while all this goes on, 
Mayor Richard Daley maintains 
a discreet silence. He is against 
corruption, no matter how many 
city hall hacks get caught with 
the goods. 


AS ONE city hall wag put it, 
“The Republicans’ in Washington 
have their Eisenhower who is 
above all the stuff done by his 
guys. We Democrats in Chicago, 
have our Daley who gets real 
mad when some one gets caught, 
but always issues good  state- 
ments to the public. 

Word that the 45th Ward 


half did nothing to add to the 
presitge of city hajl Democrats. 
The blatant disregard of civil 
service, job selling, and other 
charges are a real threat to the 
“purity” of the Daley adminis- 
tration, in the opinion of many. 
. 

THE CITY HALL revelations 
have brought a series of reac- 
tions from civic spokesmen and 
organizations. Mrs. William Sap- 
hir, president of the Chicago di- 
vision of the League of Women 


voters stated: 


“The league does not believe 
in the patronage system, but 
rather the dispensing of jobs 
under the merit system. In my 
Opinion, a committee, with the 
aid of examinations and qualifica- 
tions, should dispense all jobs.” 

William Burns, Illinois Voters 
of Illinois, director, declared: 

* 

“KICKBACKS from job hold- 
ers to political figures to sceure 
or retain public employment is 
not only eo in morale, 


but unquestionably injurious to 

the public interest. 
“An effective efficient civil 
service system is needed to pre- 
The 


eee oe wanes Sawant 
strongest possible measures 


should be taken ‘against those - 
who take part of a man's wages 


(Continued on Page 11) 


tinued reports of Chicago Police mistreating and abusing 
Chicago Negroes. Many have described this as a “reign of 
terror” in some Negro communities. It is obviously the 
duty of the police, who are supposed to be the protectors 
of ALL Chicagoans, Negro and white, to seek out and 
prosecute the racist rioters, not to harass, abuse and attack 
the Negro people. 

The attacks on the Negro people will not and cannot 
be ‘solved” by an yattempted intimidation of the Negroes 
by the police. Genuine peace will return to Chicago, to the 
degree that the legal rights of all people are safeguarded in 
all parts of the city. 

Many express the hope that with the appointment of 
a new head of the Chicago Housing Authority this will mark 
the end of discrimination stil lexisting im Chicago's Hous- 
ing projects. 

Is it not time that every organization speak out force- 
fully against the racist attacks in our city? 

Is it not time that a grand jury take action against the 
instigators of these attacks? 

Is it not time that every vestige of jimcrow housing 
in our city be broken down? ; 

Is it not time that the Police Department protect the 
Negro people, rather than harass and abuse them? 


Is it not time that the labor movement speak out even 


more forcefully for the rights of all citizens, especially that 


of the Negro people? 

Is it not time, that Mayor Daley take the advice of the 
IVI and the Negro people’s organizations and speak in per- 
son to the southeast community and on radio and TV speak 


‘out to the whole city in the most vigorous 'thanner against 


racist attacks and for ‘a fully integrated city? 


A report of the meeting, and this 
organization's ainis; was 
in last week's Worker. 


are: 

East Side Business Men's As- 
sociation, John Bloore, president; 
E. C. Race Lodgeof ias, East 


Side Lions Club, Taylor Civic 


League; Taylor, PTA; Fair Elms 
Civic League; Gallistel PTA; II- 
linois American Legion, and the 
East Side Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A number of active members 
of PTAs throughout the city, in- © 
terviewed by The Worker, indi- - 
cated onte concern at the fact 
two of the sponsdring organiza- 
tions are PTAs. It is expected that 
pressure will be placed on some 
of the sponsoring organizations to 
withdraw as sponsors of the civic 
league. 


Riots Hurt 
All Labor: 
Local 1033 


CHICAGO. — A few days fol- 


- lowing the anti-Negro attacks at 


Calumet Park, the officers of Lo- 
cal 1033 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
issued the following statement: 


The officers of Local Union 
No. 1033, the United Steelwork- 
ers of American, whose 3,600 
members are employed im the 
South Chicago plant of the Re- 
public Steel Coropration, have 
given careful consideration to the 
unfortunate disturbances which 
ocurred in our t community 
during the closing days of July. 

As Americans and union mem- 
bers, we strongly condemn and 
abhor the brutal violence direct- 
ed against fellow Americans and 
union members. The United 
Steelworkers of America has long 
fought for equality for all men 
regardless of race, religion or na- 
tionality. We have proof of the 
growing success of this strug- 
gle in the steel plants in which 
we work for our living. We find 
all of our people working togeth- 
er helping to produce the wealth 
of our nation, accepting their fel- 
low workers regardless of his 
colos, religion or nationality, and 
making thei rlives more enrich- 
ed and happy. 


We recognize that the struggle 
for civil rights is perhaps the 
i lem in the nation t 


John Stapay 
Recording secretary, 
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And Business 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


JAMES R. HOFFA, the Senate Racket Committee's prize exhibit so far this year, 
was revealed as a man of many business enterprises with success and profits greatest in 
undertakings where employers of members of the International Brotherhood of Team- 


writers or financers. 


for hours he was questioned, 
and gave confirmation, to deal- 
ings with employers, including 
loans from them and assistance 
from their attorneys and their la- 
bor relations men, involving 
many tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in alleged “loans.” What 
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Contidentially—There s 
Profit in Pornography 


By JACK STYLES 
THE MOST lurid scandal trial in recent years continued to explode in newspaper 


headlines across the country this past week as-a succession of call girls, private eyes and 
professional informers appeared to give testimony in the criminal libel prosecution of 


Confidential magazine now tak- 
ing place in Hollywood. 

The charges against Confiden- 
tial and its “sister” magazine, 
Whisper, are based on a number 
of articles in the two publica- 
tions which the State of Califor- 


Qn The Line 


Reader Albert H. of Den- 
ver writes us (along with a ten- 
spot contribution): 

“To solve a problem in the 
best manner, we must first know 
what the problem is. And if we 
don’t have a newspaper devoted 
to solving our economic, political 
mr social problems, then the 
prblems will never see the light 
of day. 

“We have such a paper in the 
Worker. .. . Without the Worker 
there is no hope of better things 
in the integration problem. No 
other paper brings this problem 
to light, with a solu- 
tion in view as the Worker does.” 

How right you are, Albert. But 
OUR problem is that not enou 
ot our readers see it as you 


nia contends were criminally 
libelous and obscene. 

In a none-too-subtle counter- 
blow designed to intimidate the 

igantic .movie industry and 
dora bring pressure on the 
prosecution to drop the case, 
Confidential attorneys issued sub- 
poenas for scores of Hollywood 
celebrities, threatening to verify 
publicly ‘countless sordid esca- 
pades which had been recount- 
ed in the pages of the magazine. 

¥ 


MEANWEEILE, Robert Har- 
rison, publisher of Confidential, 
charged that “a portion of the 
motion picture industry” was out 
to “get” his magazine. “All we 
have done,” said Harrison, “is 
blow the whistle on . . . some 
of these spoiled people (who) 
became Communists (or others 
who) have flaunted their sexual 
depravity.” 

Harrison neglects to mention, 
however, that the “public-spirit- 
ed“ scandal- mongering which 
Confidential has been dishing 
out for the past five years has 
turned into a fabulously profit- 
able enterprise. Published every 
other month, Confidential] is es- 
timated to sell close to four mil- 
lion copies r issue, which 
makes a lot of quarters jangling 
in the till of “whistle-blower 


: na EY 
Tha t's only half the story, of 
course. To get the other side of 


_ four 
month, Confidential 


the picture, this reporter called 
Leonard Greene Associates, the 
Agency which handles Confid- 
ential’s advertising. After iden- 
tifying myself as a reporter for 
the Daily Worker, I asked the 
woman in charge what it would 
cost to place an ad in publisher 
Harrisons “crusading” journal. 

When she told me that the 
charge would be $12.25 per 
agate line (this comes to $171.- 
50 for a column inch), I asked 
her what the full-page rate 
would be. I don’t know what 
happened at this point, but my 
source of information suddenly 
dried up. “Did you say you were 
from the Daily Worker?” shie 
asked me. 


When I assured her that was 
the case, she told me that she 
would have to mail me any ad- 
ditional information. A few oth- 
er questions elicited the same 
response—and I suddenly got the 
strange feeling that the maga- 
zine which “tells all” wasn't go- 
ing to tell me much about ad- 
vertising rates. 


So I went ahead and did some 
fast figuring on my own. In its 
current issue, Confidential car- 
ries approximately 700 inches of 
advertising. The old multiplica- 
tion table told me that in addi- 
tion to the revenue from some 

readers every 
away 


(Continued on Page 9) 


struck millions of TV viewers 
of the Washington show most, 
was Hoffa's assertion that he 
obtained those loans from em- 
ployers, or from other sources 
on their say-so, and many tens 
of thousands of dollars from 
union treasuries, interest-free, 
without a note or collateral or 
any kind of security, and AL- 
WAYS IN CASH. He said he 
never wrote a check in all those 
transactions. 

And in Hoffa's hearing, as in 
the case of some others, the lit- 
tle mysterious cash box made its 
appearance, but he wouldn't 
tell where he keeps it nor why 
he didn’t put his money in banks. 

* 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS 
didu’t smell good to a worker. 
Hoffa's claim that the money 
he has been receiving from em- 
ployers are loans that remain un- 
paid after years, and that his 
total “debt” now amounts to 
$70,000, has caused Senator 
Ives to suggest those people 
“don't care whether those loans 
are repaid” because he has never 
heard of so many “friends” who 
dish out such big cash without 
any kind of security. In fact, at 
one point, the Senator asked: 

“Suppose something would 
happen to you, what would 
happen to those loans?” 

“Weil, Senator,” replied Holf- 
fa without batting an eye-lash, 


“That would be a problem.” 


The hearings have also given 
evidence that Hoffay an extreme- 
ly ambitious man in a drive for 
ower, is at the moment leaning 
Lcovie on an assortment of un- 
derworld characters, like the 
group around Johnny Dio in 
New York. Moreover, his group 
is most sympathetic to the Re- 
publicans and is currently fight- 
ing the AFL-CIO campaign for 
stepped-up political action. 

* 


AN INTERESTING feature 
of Hoffa’s hearing was the ex- 
tremely cordial attitude towards 
him by at least three of the four 
Republicans on the committee, 


4 is 


HOFFA 


Ives, Mundt and Goldwater. 

Both Mundt and Goldwater, 
who worked close to the late 
Senator McCarthy, took the oc- 
casion to show partiality for 
Hoffa's views and pit him against 
Walter Reuther. 

Coldwater, after a chain of 
questions that elicited replies 
from Hoffa on political action 
he found very favorable,-led 
him en to an attack on the AFL- 
CIO for endorsing candidates. 
With Hoffa expressing approval 
of the Goldwater assertion that 
there are forces in the labor 
movement who seek to “destroy” 
the IBT or “control” it, Gold- 
water concluded: 

“Riding in the clouds is one 
who does have such objective. 
I am hopeful that your philoso- 
phy prevails.” 

Hoffa nodded in approval of 
the compliment. 

Ives, during a recess, told Hof- 
fa that “Il may disagree with 
you, but vou are honest.” Hoffa 


responded “thank you, Senator.” 
* 


ONE ENTERPRISE be- 
emplify Hoffa's operations, be- 
gan with a small one-trailer out- 
tit in 1949, with an investment 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Is NYC Water Fouled 
By Radiation Hazard? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE NEW YORK State Health Department has been 
“concerned” about the question of possible radiation hazards 
to the public emanating from the Canadian Radium & Radia- 


tion Corp., at Mt. Kisco, since 1946 
or 1947, but to this day does not 
know how the company disposes 
of its radioactive wastes, or where 


reservoir, or Croton lake. The 
Kisco river is a tributary of the 
reservoir. 


NEw YO 


they are dumped. 


This was disclosed to The 
Worker Monday when Director 
of Sanitation Richard McLaugh- 
lin of the Health Department of 
Westchester County was queried 
on whether the county was re- 
leasing results of its protracted 
survey of conditions around the 
plant. 

The study is not complete, 
said McLaughlin. Samples of 
surface water from the Kisco 
River, nearby, and the Croton 
reservoir, about two miles from 
the Canadium Radium & Urani- 
um plant, are being analyzed in 
the State Laboratories in Albany 
for radiation content. 

“I have about 30 samples in 
my car now, which will go up 
” he said. 


part of its water from the Croton 


CITY obtains 


Acting Chief Engineer Abraham 
Groopman 0f New York City’s De- 
partment of Water Supply said he 
was not awaresof the Canadian 
Radium situatig@m but his depart- 
ment was “checking for radioactiv- 
ity” from fallout and any suspect 
piants. 

G:nitation Director McLaugh- 
lin, whose offices are at. White 
Plains, told the Worker: In 1946 
or 1947 information was received 
which made authorities suspi- 
cious of how the company, 
which processes radium, was dis- 
posing of its waste, particularly 
in view of its proximity to the 
Kisco River, ne the water sup- 
ply. “The state Health Depart- 
ment was concerned, some 
reports were received from other 
agencies,” he said. 

“We're still interested in fiind- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Community Groups, Unions 


Is Dulles Heading to 
A New Brink Over Syria 


By JOSEPH CLARK and for accusations that Syria had 
iet satelli has 
RIGHT OR WRONG for ase aoe tent oie 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — Citizen 
groups in Bucks County supported 
by organizations here and the AFL- 
C1O Department of Civil rights, 
sprang te the defense of William 
Myers, Jr., the Negro worker whose 
family has faced violence since 
moving into all-white Levittown a 
week ago. > 

The situation became so threat- 
ening that Governor Leader or- 
dered a squad of state troopers to 
reinforce the guard maintained by 
the local police over Myers new 
home. 

Levittown, some 15 miles north- 
east of Philadelphia, has a popula- 
tion of about 60,000. Most of the 
men are employed in the huge Fair- 
less plant of the U. S. Steel Corp. at 
nearby Morrisville. 

The town was built by Levitt 
and Sons, a big housing construc- 
tion firm, for the steel company 
and the approximately 15,000 
homes then sold on the installment 
plan to its emploves. NOT ONE 
OF THE HOMES WAS OPEN, 
TO NEGRO OCCUPANCY AND tradition... . 


Aid Levittown Negro Family 


Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
bought in Levittown, Pa. 


& * 


THIS DAY! 
* 
THE VIOLENT outbreak against residents of Levittown.” 
the Negro family—coming at the) x 
heizht of the fight over civil_rights'| 


from a 12-county area at Reading tion. 
two nights later he declared that) Myers says he has received @ 
the right of any citizen—regardless| num 


pleased would be enforced. 
“Pennsylvania,” he reminded the 
instigators of the Levittown disor.| 
ders,” was founded by Quakers as Tribune, Negro semi-weekly, Boris 
a haven to all oppressed peoples.” |Shiskin, director of civil rights 


actions. 


liam Myers Jr. and, above, the 


We believe thatj)hood of the young Negro World 
THE BAN IS IN FORCE TOjthere is a place in the community,War II veteran’s newly-purchased 
‘for the Myers family and that they|home. 
should be treated as any other new) 


THE URBAN League of Phila-|6495, presided at a meeting of 
in the Senate—shocked Governor delphia has urged Governor Leader| some 300 persons the Thursday fol- 
Leader. In a talk to some 100 Dem-|to do everything possible to main-|lowing the outbreak. It is reported 
ocratic Party leaders assembled tain order in the Levittown situa-| that $152 was collected for ousting 


r of letters, mostly from) ment of their opposition to Negroes 
of color or race—to locate where he Levittown residents, welcoming his being allowed to hve in the area. 
family and regretting the mob Sewell said the post authorities 


According to the Philadelphia meeting in their hall. 


~ : for'from the Levitton area. One said 
The Human Relations Council|the AFL-CIO, has telephoned toe was a Philadelphia tavern 


received increased economic aid 
class conscious paper like the from the Soviet Union as well as 
Wall Street Journal is often 


military supplies. 
The developments in Syria have 
expressed in specific terms like 
“pipe lines.” 


taken place strictly within the laws 
and regulations of that country. 
Are there ethical questions in- eg dh ve also been consistent 
olved in the recent Syrian events?|* e election mandate given 
Do Britain and the U.S. have a he, Syrian woe But ae 
right to pressure Syria's neighbors): opposes Syrian ailliil- 
to intertebh in Syria? ig iation with the Baghdad military 
The Wall Street Journal puts alliance and opposes the Eisenhow- 
the problem in a very practical/** Doctrine it has been branded 
way (Aug. 20): 
“Syria. has nearly four million 


a Communist plot and a threat to 
people living in its 72,000 square 
miles—about the size of North Da- 


ithe West. 

| The rueful admission in the N.Y. 
kota. It gets much of its income 
from royalty payments by the two 
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house they 


James Sewell, past commander 
of Bucks County VFW and of the 
Levittown John Billington Post 


‘Times editorial (Aug. 20) is en- 
lightening. Says the Times: 

“The challenge to the Eisenhow- 
big western-owned oil pipelines |“. Doctrine is all the more for- 
which cross it. The Iraq Petroleum ™dable because the coup has been 
to the Mediterranean Sea in Syria.|"8°#ture, which, under whatever 
The trans-Arabian pipeline, owned |PTeSure it may have been ob- 
by Arabian-American Oil Co., runs|*#ined, makes the upheaval a Syri- 
from Persian Gulf wells to tankers|*™ domestic ee 
sesh Satine Beckles aeiaas AH, BUT THE TIMES is re- 
on the north and the Mediterrane-|SOurceful. Besiles, the Times 
an ~ a a - how the! Eisenhower Doc- 
Om tee sou rag 6 south |trine can be used in strictly “do- 
and east. All these countries are : ’ =f fomcign countries. 
friendly to the U.S. now. In fact, Ike's ine was bap- 

The iraq Petroleum Co. is the ticed in the case pf Jordan's domes- 
major British oil firm in the Middle! s;. affair. So, the Times editorial, 
East. Arabian-American Oil is of! ,fter noting that Syria will scarce] 
course Aramco, that fabulous firm's<k for Eisenhower Pinctrinn aid, 
in which Standard of New Jersey, proposes the following: 
Socony-Vacuum and others take “That im | all the W 
out billions in Arab oil profits with- seeps pe ge 
the Myers family by “legal means.”/Out paying a cent of taxes to the 
Those attending signed a state-'U.S. Treasury. sl 
FEVERISH negotiations took 
7 in London and Washington!*. 
gave him permission to hold the/following a train of events tha! 
started with Syrian government 
charges that the U.S. had tried to 
ring about a e in - 
ment: in Syria. The fore - sce 


| Several of the speakers were not applied to get a sul lent sexiene. 
Now the Times designates Iraq, 


Jordan and Saudi Arabia as the 


ment: then ordered a U.S. military, 
attache and two other minor U.S.)“still independent Arab nations,” 
diplomats to leave the country. {and tells them to get busy in Syria. 
oe oa Department immedi-'!Those —_ me nations are 
‘hite ately branded the Syrian charges;among the most feudal-ridden dic- 

Misco Preii — ‘ ei™ false and ousted the Syrian aa tatorial regimes in the Middle East. 
Ahzens Council organizers Were bhassador. from the US. It also|They have no mandate from voters 
reported active im Philadelphia. | announced that the US. atabacen.\as had been shown when the Jor- 


ice, Temple Shalom of Levittown, |labor movement. All regardless of | Threats by the authorities to take'dor to Syria would not return to|;danians were allowed to vote, or 
Fallsirgton Society of Friends, Le-|race, ereed or color—are entitled! drastic action against that move-| bis post. in Saudi Arabia and Iraq where 
vittown Civic Ass’n and others. (to the decencies of human life. The Temperatures were raised in the people just don't get a chance 


spreadi in th i-| 
Committes were set up for dis-/RIGHT TO A GOOD HOME is|™°"t SPreading in the area evi-iwthington and London and|to vote. 
tributing literature on civil rights, 


lone of these rights. We propose} dently drove the hate-mongers un-' stocks fell in Wall St. when the * 
for counseling the Myers family, | doing everything possible to help derground., Syrian government, acting under The Western strategy is not easy 
to visit local realtors and to ensure|the Myers family enjoy these 


of Bucks County sponsored a meet- its officials in New York, Philadel- | , eener. All warned against Negroes 
ing ir Fallsington, north of Levit-|phia and other cities, urging suP-| being permitted to locate in the 
town, to act on the situation. Some |port of the fight for civil rights ia) oom munity. 

40 men and women attended. Rep-| Levittown. 
resented were the Jewish Wag Vet-| * 
erans, Women’s International) “OUR COMMITTEE,” the paper 
League for Peace and Freedom,|reports Shiskin as stating, “works| 
American Friends Service Commit-|as the human rights arm of the 


* 


S 


Efforts of mob leaders to get/its constitution, appointed Gen. to carry out. Syria happens te be 
continuous police protection to the one of the few Middle East coun- 
family. 


tries where there are peoples or- 
ganizations and where the trend 


rights.” 
| Certain leaders of the Levittown 


The Bucks County unit of Amer-| Veterans of Foreign Wars seem 


the county commissioners to move|Afif Bizri as commander of the 


against Myers fell flat. “You know,|armed forces. Gen. Bizri supports 
as well as I,” township solicitor|the views of the left-nationalist 


majority which had won the lastito Left nationalism was prompted 


icans for: Democratic Action joined, back ‘of this anti-Negro activity William J. Carlin told them, “that | 
the fight. Its executive committee |together with a Florida-born and|the state and federal constitutions|election to the Syrian parliament.|by popular movements and organi- 
declared: “The right to live where |raised steelworker named Theodore|contain no words that mark out|This was sufficient to brand the zations. Furthermore, the forces of 
one chooses is a basic American Harris, who lives in the neighbor-| peopl2 for black or white.” | (Continued on Page 9) 


Emplo yers, Ike Silent on Reuther’s $100 Auto Price-Cut Plan 


the next session of Congress, 
against the UAW and especially its 
political and strike uctivity (Kohler 
and Perfect Circle). 

The effect of the Reuther pro- 
posal will be to win much of the 
general public, particularly the 
general anti-monopcly public—the 


appointment a “Communist coup™ 


tive.” WSJ, in fact, reports, that a 
$50 a car increase is the real talk. 

Employer opinion everywhere 
treated the Reuther proposal last 
week cynically or as just a “smart” 
move in the propaganda buildup 
toward the. 1958 wage round. 
There is no doubt, of course, that 
the UAW also had in mind the 


The first major shot in the battle |cuts would be justified where prices 
for the 1958 wage round was fired|are cut, or that wage changes could 
last week by the United Automobile | equated to price changes. But 


2 Reuther’s letter clearly promises 
Workers with a letter to the heads} only “consideration” ef a price-cut 


of the “Big Three” in auto con-'in the form of a reduction of the 
taining a plan for a cut of $100 a economic package of demands the 
ear on the new models. Walter] union is contemplating. That pack- 


Reuther also reminded the Presi- 
dent of his appeal some months 
ago to industry and labor to “vol- 
untarily” hold doywm. price and 
wage increases to the infla- 
tion trend. He asked Eisenhower to 
give his support to his proposal. 

Nothwithstanding the union's 
view that wage increases do not 
comribute to the current inflation. 
as implied in the President's appeal 
and as charged by employer prop- 
ganda, Reuther’s letter proposed 
that if the employers agrce to cut 
an average of $100 on a 1958 car, 
the UAW’s leaders will recommend 
to the union's 1958 aining con- 
ference next January that the cu’ 
be taken into account with a scale- 
down of the demands. 

Reuther tread on dangerous 
ground of course, because his pro- 
posal certainiy opened the door to 


age may run to as much as some 80 
cents an hour, according to cal- 
culations in Detroit in view of the 
UAW’s convention decision to 
make the shorter work-week and 
more take-home, the major 1958 
objective. It takes an increase olf 
about 60 cents an hour to just 
maintain present take-home on the 
basis of a 32-hour, four-day week. 
There is talk of a demand of 25 
cents more an hour. 

The employers have not yet re- 
plied formally at this writing, but 
all employer sources, particularly 
the Wall Street Journal that rush- 


ed to sound out the unofficial in- 
dustry view, indicate the attitude 
towards the UAW will be the same 
as in the past. In 1945, when the 
UAW also sought to tie wages to 
prices and made a “look at the 


misinterpretation that perhaps even 


| 


books” an issue in the 100-day 


current public sentiment and the 
likely situation in the country next 
spring when bargaining enters the 
“hot” stage. 
® The racket hearings have not 
helped labor's chances in collective 
| bargaining either among his mem- 
bers or among the people gen- 
erally. 
© The current propaganda drive 
| of labor's enemies is pitched against 
the “labor monopolies” and “rack- 
eteers’ and on the charge that wage 
increases are responsible for the 
steep rise in the cost of living in 
the past year. | 
® Labor's foes are counting on 
a new drive, to come to a cli 
next spring, to put new anti-labor 
laws on the statute books. In that 
General Motors strike, the em-|respect, they are especially count- 


REUTHER 


farmers, middle class, small busi- 
ness and professional people—for 
the union's demands and against 
the profit-swollen monopolies. 


Reuther’s letter actually shows that 
inflation, super-profits, monopoly- 
fixed prices, automation and the 
rise in productivity, will figure 
very strongly in bargaining for 
1958 wage increase. With 250,000 
jobless in Michigan, the union is 
also emphasizing the possible in- 
crease sale of lower-priced cars and 
more jobs. 

The UAW has received wide 
publicity on its proposal. The em- 
ployers, as a Wall Street Journal 
editorial frankly concedes, have 
been put on the defensive and have 
been taking a great deal of time to 


ployers insisted that prices is|ing on turning the Serlate Rackets 
strictly a “management preroga- 'Committee in its hearings during 


make up their minds on the for- 
mulation of an answer. 
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Next Week: Merger Stories (Argo Teacher ; i 
An Exclusive Worker Interview |Fights Back Ch icagoans Back 


CHICAGO. — Immediately after Labor Day, the AFL-CIO ° ° : 
merger in Illinois is scheduled toe take place. In order to mark this A inst Fir | r 
important occasion, the next issue of Ilinois Edition of The Worker, | 


will carry a number of Jabor stories. We urge that extra bundles of CHICAGO. — The action of the) CHICAGO. — § few _ eiby-<the Ntee te kine thie 


this issue be ordered. 
is issue be order Argo school board in firing the one) newly introduced bill in Congress | Congressman in aappaly of this bill. 


Also in next week’s issue, our correspondent for the Illinois Edi- ' } 
tion, Julie Michaels, has come up with a real exclusive. It is an inter- |remaining teacher on its staff was which calls for an end te nuclear} & 
| IN THE petition drive to outlaw 


view with a Negro woman who has come to Chicago, and is a refugee [denounced as an example of “in- week i eye eral a wher the H-bomb, the committee report- 


from a lynch mob in Mississippi. : a ge a | : 
Our recent edition on the attacks against the Negro people in timidation and coercion. ; The | Friends Committee on Legislation. | ed that in eration with the Uni- 
Chicago got a widespread response. Some of our steelworker readers |Charge was made by John Ligten-| 7},¢° p jj) (H.R. 8629) is spon-|Versity of Chicago peace center, 
told us the reaction to the issue was good and a few subs are com- |berg, attorney for the American sored by Representative Charles 1,400 signatures were obtained 
ing through. In one of hte communities, two of our supporters sold | Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO} Porter of Oregon is titled, “A bill within a period of two days. 
i —— in 35 minutes. If they had more they could have sold more, who is representing the discharged i hans festhee testing by ex- ES ee ygnen vo aga peed sere 
ey tola us. ; osion of nuc devices as long. ; _—"s 
It is becoming increasingly clear, from reports that we are get- teacher, Richard L. Hauswald. “ all. other cyuntries refrain ba ne President Eisenhower to end bomb 


ting, that if a larger number of our supporters push the sales, we can During the past week, many dele-' exploding such devices.” tests, another similar cation in the 
really build our circulation. Let's all put our shoulders to the wheel |gates attending the national con- The bill declares that the United i pa — In or 
is., wi a our pn , the 


: lof Teachers at the Knickerbocker|weapone and hall not resume say] vamen' International League 
| eac sseed bebo resume 22Y'(WIL) in cooperation with the 
SAM HAMMERSMARK Hotel, denounced the arbitrary ac-| testing, unless a country other than! Friends Committee on Legislation, 


IS SEROIUSLY ILL Ition of the Argo school board. |'¢ United States does so. achieved 20 prominent signatories 
llinois residents were requested to an end the bomb petition. 


e CHICAGO.—Sam Hammersmark,} Under the Illinois Teacher Ten-| - is residents were re 
A lts Ft ics veteran of Chicago's labor and},.¢ Jaw Hauswald is entitled to’ 


‘Communist movement, is seriously | | 
CHICAGO. — Newsmen in this il. This “old-timer” is now in his| orm hearing. “e asked that ne 
ity: iat tenant da ols cleeves | Soth vear. For the past several | oar submit a bill of particulars. aps 
at the sudden case of “religion” |\Ye™"* he had_ been in a Chicago rest} His attorney charged that in Argo,’ 
gotten by Chicago's Sun Times. ‘home. Recently he took a turn for|“the school administration is shock- 


| ae . a 

In its editorial last. week, en- the worse. mt C , ling in this modern age. 

1 ot =e Chine * Chi-| At the present Ome he IS at (ook | he ec 

titled “Free Trip to China, © iI County. “A comaniites of friends of | Five other. teachers who “resign- 

— — — morm"®/Sam has addressed the following |ed,” under pressure from the school) 

“pa oe aes i, tock, (message to his legion of friends|board earlier this summer all have!) CHICAGO. — The extent and ef-|on white children. 

oo oo PY a 1, "f ‘land acquaintances: | fects of segregation and discrimima-| THERE will be consideration of 

rhe editorial puts in a plug for) «es. very ill. It is most im-| yok. cince then tion in the public schools of Chi-'a proposal for the formation of an 
portant that he be visited by many|” ~ ee cago will be revealed and studied intergroup committee to secure the 


the right of newsmen to travel to| 
China. If this were done it is al-|(¢ hi. friends. The sooner the bet-| _ In ee story dealing with) at a workshop conference called by adoption and implementation of a 
, 001 teacher situation, The!the Chicago Branch of the Na- policy of racial integration by the 


Oe 


secured employment with other| 


‘ . _ A 
leged then there would be IeSS | ter. Pass the word around. Argo sc 


euriosity on the part of the young | “Sam is in Ward 75. Bed 47. ‘| Worker, stated that the six teach-! tional Association for the Advance-! Board of Education. 

people about events and life in Cook County Hospital, 1855 W ers in the Argo schools are Negro.| ment of Colored People. The cen-| The conference will also consider 

China. = , ‘Harrison St. Because he is so ill he! This statement appeared aS &@ T ference sessions will be held frem questions of teacher assignment 
Then sermonizing, = a most) oan be visited any day from 9 a.m. sult of a typographical error. _|10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday, Aug.|and pupil transfer policies and dis- 

pompous manner, the editorial de- |, 8 p.m. : | 24, at the Washington Park YMCA,!crimination in vocational and ap- 

clares, “The people have a right ; 5000 Indiana Ave. 'prenticeship training. 

to know what is happening there. : | The results of a. recently com Representatives of numerous 

But we have directed our efforts at | BLOW-UP OR PE pleted study of the degre ef seg-|civic, community, church, labor, 

getting the edict changed and " regation in the elementary and Jewish, civil rights, human rela- 

would not contemplate sending a! Ty high schools of the city will be tions, fraternal organizations, wo- 


pepestey ever the border in viola- COVER iP? eee presented. Panel discussions will,men’s clubs, and interested indi- 
tion of it. e # Pts portray the extent and effect of|viduals will participate in the ses- 


ba ie ae i Pave 12) atin Se ES: the widespread segregation and the'sions of the conference. Educa- 
BY IMPLICATION the S-T,} (Continued from Page | = ‘resulting inequities in educational|tors and public officials will be 
joins the State Department in criti- | under the threat they can de- sigh 2B ‘opportunities for Negro and ether}among those serving as consultants 
cism of the newsmen who recently | prive him of all of it. a ‘minority group children and the ef-|and resourse persons for the panel 
entered China. In a direct manner | / meer fects of racially hemegenous schools) discussions. 
it sets forth its own moral stand- INDICTED thus far by the ——_— . 


ards in the field of journalism. county grand jury for job selling 


Only a week before, the Sun | are Democratic precinct. captains ® | s i 4 
Times got itself a big scoop that is| 1 the 42nd and 27th wards. A OS ng On, 1S rosperity 


still ny laugh of Chicago's news-| federal grand jury has indicted 


) ; i ie Alderman Weber's former part- 
OS En teak me yr ad eand ner, William H. Waldron on in- e °@ e a 2 
lazoned forth headlines announc- | come tax charges. | HTT | fr IC r lOii— CCeSSion 


, ; | One of the revelations made 
ing that the Governor would set! Bigs ell ong Bios orm gregmary hag wa 
Leopold and Touhy free. It turned si doe af the = tase en ef point. | CHICAGO. — While the. U. S.;executives state that production) come is that the lull will drift into 
out to be otherwise when the Gov-, wnt Vide” ta ‘city Ge gr wsadl Department of Commerce has been will pick up in the fall, with in-|a moderate recession later this year, 
emors message came out. _ » login al Ot etek: demttinn | grinding out press releases an- creased buying by the auto indus-|tending to accelerate as we move in- 
Only a few short months ago the - -- a "~~ |nouneing the high peak of employ- try. The auto industry in turn has) to 1958.” 

competitors of the S-T, the Tribune ly “legal” means. The Sun Times! ment and earnings, a strong warn-'been hard put to maintain sales} To millions of Americans a re- 
scooped the Sun with pictures from was outfoxed. ‘ing of a coming recession comes)near last year's despite further eas-| ...:... and worse is alread we 
the notorious Marcus ‘love nest.”| This is the paper, that last weck, ‘from an important midwest source. ing of credit terms. TI e od i d 

It is an qpen secret that S-T report- | gave a lecture to the young peo-| From the Illinois Business Re- * xe proof is carried in the state- 
ers tried to pilfer the pictures first. ple who travelled to China. It is|view, published by the Bureau of} “OST of the hope for a rise ment of the U. S. Department of 
So did every other paper in the|smal] wonder that more than ene Economic and Business Research a ee ee ae Commerce. They announced that 
city. Nene of the Chicago press |newspaperman in town read the the University of Illinois, there’ WAP WE Tiny jlast month there were over 67 mil- 

that installment contracts from the! lion job holders in the country. 


as inhibited by th f strict- editorial with a smile. be ing that all is 
— nts inceetna dom 20k eres. ry «soir cas ral Ne 00 fee gti ae 8 tN k 1955 model year will be run-|; The average wage (that means 
ning out. The rebound could then|averaging out you and such paup- 


7 ~|not well on the ——— ogower| pea 
scene. Analyzing industrial éapaci- 
ties and wera rarer it the| occur on either of two hypothesis.” ers as Marshall Field) for the coun- 
Review declares that “there is noth- At this “set the Review poses try was $2,014 per year. This $40 
ing in the latest developments to! one of the hypothesis, that the bur-)per week average, is now in danger 
controvert the prospect of an im-|den of debt for the people is eas-|of being hit by a recession and 
minent downturn resulting from | ing. On the contrary, this publica- WOFSe if the analysis of the Illmois 
overexpansion.” tion says, the debts of the people Business Review, a conservative 
Turning its attention to the “op-|are reaching “new peaks.” jousinese journal, is accurate. 
timism” in the business circles, the} The other hypothesis projected ) = 
Review cuts through much of the|by the auto manufacturers is that | 
Madison Ave. talk that the Amer-\customers will insist on replacing F iti HW i ] 5 
ican people find in their news-| their “eld” 1955 cars. To this the’ 
papers. Review replies, “This is an interest-: 
This is the picture for the com-'ing but not highly piausible specu- f) t 4 0 SS i t 
ing months as seen by the respect- lation. The devices that resulted in, 


ed Illinois business. journal. ‘the exceptional sales stimulus of, 
* 1955 have been exploited and can 
“THERE is a wide disparity be- not be anywhere so effective again.| 
ased market! 


—=_— 


— 


’ 


tween what business is experienc- In view of the incre 
ing and what it expects. Thus the| saturation sales are likely to decline 


latest figures for the steel industry| further, and the decline will cect The Worker 
shows continuing weakness, but erate if business weakens.” 
— * 


Fear Rain Poisoned SO IM this manner the Réeview!. 14 Mlinois-Dusable Edi- 
BERN. Ang. 18.-A Swiss gov-|dismisses the steel and auto press| tion of The Worker is pub- 
» ApEg YS Pp pu 
ernment-appointed commission po eens Se ee 0 o” lished weekly. Chicago of- 
Se ‘mism. The Review indicates 1 
ported that rain in Switzerland has: one unreal set of optimistic predic- fice: v6 i Randolp wane 
become dangerously radioactive as tions, in its view, is based on an- Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
a result of atomic explosions. The other unreal set of optimistic pre- phone RAndolph 6-9198., 
degree of radioactivity is such, the dictions. Address all communications 
commission reported to the Swiss} The Review speaks of several! for this edition of The Work 
government, that rainwater can be | possibilities for a recession, or| 6 to: he chie aae 
considered contaminated for drink-| worse. It ends its detailed analysis ae 
ing purposes. by stating, “The most probable out- Sam Kushner, editor. 


' 
' 
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TEAMSTER UNION LEADERS CONFER 


ON ANTINEGRO ATTACKS: 


Daley Gets Protests; 


CHICAGO. International secretary treasurer John English and 
vice-president William Lee, of the Teamsters Union (shown con- 
ferring above) met on the situation in the union during the recent 
AFL-CIO executive council meeting held here. 

It is known that both of these officers of the union are strongly 
opposed to any action at the forthcoming convention of the union 
that will jeopardize its standing as an affiliate of the AFL-CIO. Lee, 
who is also the president of the Chicago Federation of Labor, would 
in all probability head a united central labor body of Chicago’s AFL 
and ClO unions when this merger is consummated. 

2 


LEE’S FUTURE role in a united Chicago labor movement 
would be seriously affected by any action of the AFL-CIO against 
the teamsters at the Dec.’ 5 convention. 

With the withdrawal of Chicagoan, vice-president Sandy O’Brien, 
from the. presidential race at the forthcoming Teamsters convention, 
the overwhelming number of locals are expected to support James 
Hotta, of Detroit, for the presidency. 

It is understood, that in a meeting of the Chicago leaders of 
the union, with Hoffa, he agreed to support the proposal for two 
vice-presidents of the union from Chicago. There had been a move 
in some areas of the union to cut down the number of vice-presidents 
in the Chicago area to one. Both Lee and O'Brien are now vice-presi- 
dents of the union from this area. 

At the Chicago Joint Council meeting which endorsed Hoffa’s 
candidacy, the Milk Drivers Union, Local 734, refused to go alon 
and endorse this action. It is reported that they just voted “present, 

* 


A LARGE NUMBER of proposed amendments to the interna- 
tional constitution of the union was adopted at a recent meeting of 
the Chicago Joint Council. All of them are aimed at tightening up 
the financial structure of the union, and to improve the democratic 
procedures in the union. 

Many of the proposed amendments are aimed at strengthening 
the authority of the union executive board and limiting the powers 
of the international president. 


Mess In City Hall 


Many Criticize Police 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—While dozens of 
delegations have met with Mayor 
Daley demanding effective action 
to end the anti-Negro attacks in 
this city, new carges of police in- 
timidation and harassment of Ne- 
groes was hurled at City Hall. 

Rev. B. F. Paxton, pastor of 
the True Light Baptist Church, 
told a trade union audience that 
he was threatened with arrest. 
Because in a radio broadcast he 
called u the city authorities 
to punish those responsible for 
mob violence, this Negro minis- 
ter was threatened with arrest on 
the charge of “inciting to riot.” 

“Arrest those who already 
started the riot instead of talk- 
ing to me about inciting one,” 
Rev. Paxton told the police. 

THERE have been continued 
reports of police harassment and 
intimidation of Negroes on the 
south side. Police have been ac- 
cused of manhandling Negro 
people, with open gun displays, 
and with using abusive language. 
A large number of police, over- 
whelmingly white, have been as- 
signed to the large Negro com- 
munity on Chicago's south side, 
during past weeks. 

UNION AND 
COMMUNITY PROTESTS 
Mayor Daley's office an- 


nounced that more than two doz- 
en delegations have met with the 
Mayor since the attacks at Calu- 
met Park. A number of these 
delegations have been from trade 
unions. A large number of pro- 
test communications have been 
sent to the Mayor from Negro or- 

anizations, unions and civic 

ies. 

An interracial group of 67 
Woodlawn area citizens called 
upon the Mayor to act “in this 
hour of crisis in our city.” They 
charged that the anti-Negro at- 
tacks can be charged to “official 
laxity” and called for “increased 
firmness and vigor’ in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

In South Chicago, Local. 1033 
of the United Steelworkers of 
America, issued a public declara- 
tion denouncing the attacks. This 
important statement comes from 
a local located in the heart of the 
Calumet Park area. This state- 
ment was printed in the Daily 
Calumet. Elsewhere in this issue 
ot the Worker the statement is 
reprinted. 

COUTHEAST MEETING 
SPONSORS 

It has been publicly an- 
nounced that the sponsors of the 
South East Side meeting to form 
the East Side Civic League is 
composed of nine organizations. 


ISN'T IT TIME? 


AN EDITORIAL 


THE CONTINUING pressure of the Negro people and 
their organizations, an ever increasing number of trade 
unions, as well as many civic organizations on City Hall to 
once and for all put an end to racist attacks in Chicago is 
undoubtedly being felt. The action of the Republic local of 
Steelworkers Union is a most welcome action to all pro- 


democratic forces in our city. 


In spite of the. pressures on city hall, there are con- 
tinued reports of Chicago Police mistreating and abusing 


Blow or Cover Up? 


CHICAGO.—There are two 
schools of thought these days at 
Chicago's city hall. One says, 
“Let's clean house before that 
grand jury really gt’s going. Why 
they are even going after Charlie 
Weber. The heat’s on.” 

The other, and prevailing 
viewpoint, thus far, is “Keep 
your shirt on. It's just a few 
newspaper headlines, and it will 
cool off pretty fast. There's no 
reason to break up the best 
patronage set up in the country 
just because a couple of guys 
are running scared.” 

And while all this goes on, 
Mayor Richard Daley maintains 
a discreet silence. He is against 
corruption, no matter how mete 
city hall hacks get caught wi 
the goods. 


AS ONE city hall wag put it, 
“The Republicans in Washington 
have their Eisenhower who 1s 
above all the stuff done by his 

uys..We Democrats in Chicago 
es our Daley who gets real 
mad when some one gets caught, 
but always issues good state- 
ments to the public. 

Word that 


half did nothing to add to the 
presitge of city hall Democrats. 
The blatant disregard of civil 
service, job selling, and other 
charges are a real threat to the 
“purity” of the Daley adminis- 
tration, in the opinion of many. 
. 


THE CITY HALL revelations 
have brought a series of reac- 
tions from civic spokesmen and 
organizations. Mrs. William Sap- 
hir, president of the Chicago di- 
vision of the League of Women 
voters stated: 


“The league does not believe 
in the patronage system, but 
rather the dispensing of jobs 
under the merit system. In my 
opinion, a committee; with the 
aid of examinations and qualifica- 
tions, should dispense all jobs.” 

William Burns, Illinois Voters 
of Illinois, director, declared: 

- 


“KICKBACKS from job hold- 
ers to political figures to sceure 
or retain public employment is 
not only deplorable in morale, 
but <~ eg eownerg injurious to 
the public interest. 

“An effective efficient civil 
service system is needed to pre- 
clude this parasitic practice. The 
strongest possible measures 
should be taken against those 


who take pact of a man’s, wages | 


(Continued: on ,Page 11) 


Chicago Negroes. Many have described this as a “reign of 
terror” in some Negro communities. It is obviously the 
duty of the police, who are supposed to be the protectors 
of ALL Chicagoans, Negro and white, to seek out and 
prosecute the racist rioters, not to harass, abuse and attack 
the Negro people. 

The attacks on the Negro people will not and cannot 
be ‘solved” by an yattempted intimidation of the Negroes 
by the police. Genuine peace will return to Chicago, to the 
degree that the legal rights of all people are safeguarded in 
all parts of the city. 

Many express the hope that with the appointment of 
a new head of the Chicago Housing Authority this will mark 
the end of discrimination stil lexisting in Chicago's Hous- 
ing projects. 

Is it not time that every organization speak out force- 
fully against the racist attacks in our city? 

Is it not time that a grand jury take action against the 
instigators of these attacks? 

Is it not time that every vestige of jimcrow housing 
in our city be broken down? 

Is it not time that the Police Department protect the 
Negro people, rather than harass and abuse them? 

Is it not time that the labor movement speak out even 
more forcefully for the rights of all citizens, especially that 
of the Negro people? 

Is it not time, that Mayor Daley take the advice of the 
IVI and the Negro people’s organizations and speak in per- 
son to the southeast community and on radio and TV: speak 
out to the whole city in the most vigorous manner against 
racist attacks and for a fully integrated city? 


A report of the meeting, and this 


or tion’s aims, was carried 


East Side Business Men’s As- 
sociation, John Bloore, president; 
E. C. Race Lodgeof Pythias, East 
Side Lions Club, Taylor Civic 
League; Taylor, PTA; Fair Elms 
Civic League; Gallistel PTA; [l- 
linois American Legion, and the 
East Side Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A number of active members 
of PTAs throughout the city, in- 
terviewed by The Worker, indi- 
cated grave concern at the fact 
two of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions are PTAs. It is expected that 
pressure will be placed on some 
of the sponsoring organizations to 
withdraw as‘sponsors of the civic 
league. 


Riots Hurt 
All Labor: 
Local 1033 


CHICAGO. — A few days fol- 
lowing the anti-Negro attacks at 
Calumet Park, the officers of Lo- 
cal 1033 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
issued the following statement: 


The officers of Local Union 
No, 1033, the United Steelwork- 
ers of American, whose 3,600 
members are employed in the 
South Chicago plant of the Re- 
public Steel Coropration, have 
given careful consideration to the 
unfortunate disturbances which 
ocurred in our great communit 
during the closing days of July. 

As Americans and union mem- 
bers, we strongly condemn and 
abhor the brutal violence direct- 
ed against fellow Americans and 
union members. The United 
Steelworkers of America has long 
fought for equality for all men 
regardless of race, religion or na- 
tionality. We have proof of the 
growing success of this strug- 
gle in the steel plants in whic 
we work for our living. We find 
all of our people working togeth- 
er helping to produce the wealth 
of our nation, accepting their fe 
low workers regardless of his 
color, religion or nationality, and 
making thei rlives more enrich- 
ed and happy. 


Michigan And Business 
ed ITI OM)| » cones moans 


JAMES R. HOFFA, the Senate Racket Committee’s prize exhibit so far this year, 
was revealed as a man of many business enterprises with success and profits greatest in 
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undertakings where employers of members of the International Brotherhood of Team- 


sters were the backers, under- 
writers or financers. 


For hours he was questioned, 
and gave confirmation, to deal- 
ings with employers, including 
loans from them and assistance 
from their attorneys and their la- 
bor relations, men, involving 
many tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in alleged “loans.” What 


- COWFIDENTIAL 
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Confidentially—There s 
Profit in Pornography 


By JACK STYLES 


THE MOST lurid scandal trial in recent years continued to explode in newspaper 
headlines across the country this past week as a succession of call girls, private eyes and 
professional informers appeared to give testimony in the criminal libel prosecution of 


Confidential magazine now tak- 
ing place in Hollywood. 

The charges against Confiden- 
tial and its “sister’ magazine, 
Whisper, are based on a number 
of articles in the two publica- 
tions which the State of Califor- 


Qn The Line 


Reader Albert H. of Den- 
ver writes us (along with a ten- 
spot contribution): 

“To solve a problem in the 
best manner, we must first know 
what the problem is. And if we 
don’t have a newspaper devoted 
to solving our economic, political 
and social problems, then the 
prblems will never see the light 
of day. ‘ 

“We have such a paper in the 
Worker. .. . Without the Worker 
there is no hope of better things 
in the integration problem. No 
other paper brings this problem 
to light, with a complete solu- 
tion in view as the Worker does.” 

How right you are, Albert. But 
OUR problem is that not poonm 
of our readers see Z as you do. 


nia contends were criminally 
libelous and obscene. 

In a none-too-subtle counter- 
blow designed to intimidate the 

igantic movie industry and 
thereby bring pressure on the 
prosecution to drop the. case, 
Confidential attorneys issued sub- 
poenas for scores of Hollywood 
celebrities, threatening to verily 
publicly countless sordid esca- 
pades which had been recount- 
ed in the pages of the-magazine. 

* 


MEANWHILE, Robert Har- 
rison, publisher of Confidential, 
diated that “a F wusor of the 
motion picture industry” was out 
to “get” his magazine. “All we 
have done,” said Harrison, “is 
blow the whistle on ... some 
of these spoiled people (who) 
became Communists (or others 


who) have flaunted their sexual 


depravity.” 

Harrison neglects to mention, 
however, that the “public-spirit- 
ed“ scandal- mongering which 
Confidential has es dishing 
out for the past five years has 
turned into a fabulously profit- 
able enterprise. -Published every 
other month, Confidential is es- 
timated to sell close to four mil- 
lion copies r issue, which 
makes a lot o quarters jangling 
in the till of - “whistle-blower” 

‘That's only half: the’ story; ‘of 
course. To get the other side of 


the picture, this reporter called 
Leonard Greene Associates, the 
Agency which handles Confid- 
ential’s advertising. Alter iden- 
tifying myself as a reporter for 
the Daily Worker, I asked the 
woman in charge what it would 
cost to place an ad in publisher 
Harrison's “crusading” journal. 

When she told me that the 
charge would be $12.25 per 
agate line (this somes to $171.- 
50 for a column inch), I asked 
her what the full-page rate 
would be. I don’t know what 
happened at this point, but my 
source of information suddenly 
dried up. “Did you say you were 
from the Daily Worker?” she 


' asked me. 


When I assured her that was 


the case, she told me that she 


would have to mail me any ad- 
ditional information. A few oth- 
er questions elicited the same 
response—and I suddenly got the 
strange feeling that the maga- 
zine which “tells all” wasn’t go- 
ing to tell me much about ad- 
vertising rates. 

So I went ahead and did some 
fast figuring on my own. In its 
current issue, Confidential car- 
ries approximately 700 inches of 
advertising. The old multiplica- 
tion table told me that in addi- 
tion to the revenue from some 
four ili readers every 


(Continued on Page 9) 


struck millions 6f TV viewers 
of the Washington show most, 
was Hoffa's assertion that he 
obtained those loans from em- 
ployers, or from other sources 
on their say-so, and many tens 
of thousands of dollars from 
union treasuries, interest-free, 
Without a note or collateral or 
any kind of security, and AL- 
WAYS IN CASH. He said he 
never wrote a check in all those 
transactions. 

And in Hoffa's hearing, as in 
the case of some others, the lit- 
tle mysterious cash box made its 
appearance, but he wouldn't 
tell where he keeps it nor why 


he didn't put his money in banks. 
* 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS 
didn't smell good to a worker. 
Hoffa's claim that the money 
he has been receiving from em- 
ployers are loans that remain un- 
paid after years, and that his 
total “debt” now amounts to 
$70,000, has caused Senator 
Ives to suggest those people 
“don't care whether those loans 
are repaid’ because he has never 
heard of so many “friends” who 
dish out such big cash without 
any kind of security. In fact, at 
one point, the Senator asked: 

“Suppose something would 
happen to you, what would 
happen to those loans?” 

“Well, Senator,” replied Hof- 
fa without batting an eye-lash, 
“That would be a problem.” 

The hearings have also given 
evidence that Hoffa, an extreme- 
ly ambitious man in a drive for 
gtr is at the moment leaning 
icavily on an assortment of un- 
derworld characters, like the 
group around Johnny Dio in 
New York. Moreover, his group 
is most sympathetic to the Re- 
publicans and is currently fight- 
ing the AFL-CIO campaign for 
stepped-up political action. 

* 


AN INTERESTING feature 
of Hoffa’s hearing was the ex- 
tremely cordial attitude towards 
him by at least three of the four 
Republicans on the committee, 


Ives, Mundt and Goldwater, 

Both Mundt and Goldwater, 
who worked close to the late 
Senator McCarthy, took the oc- 
casion to show partiality for 
Hoffa's views and pit him against 
Walter Reuther. 

Goldwater, after a chain of 
questions that elicited replies 
from Holla on political action 
he found very favorable, led 
him on to an attack on the AFL- 
ClO for encorsing candidates. 
With Hoila expressing approval 
of the Goldwater assertion that 
there are forces in the labor 
movement who seek to “destroy” 
tne 4bi Or contro: it, Coxd- 
Walter conuudeu: 

“aussi sll tue Cx0uds 1S Une 
WO GU» usVe SCA ODjeECUVvE, 
1 dm) aupc.us Wal Your jaius0sv- 
pily picy suis, 

fi0ua OGGded in approvai of 
the cumpudaent. 

ives, uuniug a recess, told Hoi- 
fa tuac 4 say disagree win 
yuu, put you are honest.” Howa 


responded “thank you, Senator.” 
* 


ONE ENTERPRISE be- 
emplify Hoffa's operations, be- 
gan with a small one-trailer out- 
fit in 1949, with an investment 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Is NYC Water Fouled 
By Radiation Hazard? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE NEW YORK State Health Department has been 
“concerned” about the question of possible radiation hazards 
to the public emanating from the Canadian Radium & Radia- 


tion Corp., at Mt. Kisco, since 1946 
or 1947, but to this day does not 
know how the company disposes 
of its radioactive wastes, or where 


they are dumped. 

This was disclosed to The 
Worker Monday when Director 
of Sanitation Richard McLaugh- 
lin of the Health Department of 
Westchester County was queried 
on whether the county was re- 
leasing results of its protracted 
survey of conditions around the 
plant. 

The study is not complete, 
said McLaughlin. Samples of 
surface water from the Kisco 
River, nearby, and the Croton 
reservoir, about two miles from 
the Canadium Radium & Urani- 
um plant, are being analyzed in 
the State Laboratories in Albany 
for radiation content. 


“I have about 30 samples in 


month, Confidential staches away 


reservoir, or Croton lake. The 
Kisco river is a tributary of the 
reservoir. 

Acting Chief Engineer Abraham 
Groopman of New York City’s De- 
partment of Water Supply said he 
was not aware of the Canadian 
Radium situation but his~ depart- 
ment was “checking for radioactiv- 
ity’ from fallout and any suspect 
plants. 

{j nitation Director McLaugh- 
lin, whose offices are at White 
Plains, told the Worker: . In 1946 
or 1947 informationgwas received 
which made authibrities suspi- 
cious of how the company, 
which processes radium, was dis- 
posing of its waste, particularly 
in view of its proximity to the 
Kisco River, and the water sup- 
ply. “The state Health Depart- 
ment was concerned, and some 
reports were received from other 
agencies, he said. | 

“We're still interested in fiind- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Community Groups, Unions 
Aid Levittown Negro Family 


es 


Ts Dulles Heading to 
‘A New Brink Over Syria 


By JOSEPH CLARK and for accusations that Syria had 


Soekaticaiiiies oh 
RIGHT OR WRONG for a ees increased ding sid 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — Citizen 
groups in Bucks County supported 
by organizations here and the AFL- 
CIO Department of Civil rights, 
sprang to the defense of William 
Myers, Jr., the Negro worker whose 
family has faced violence since 
moving into all-white Levittown a 
week ago. 

The situation became so threat- 
ening that Governor Leader or- 
dered a squad of state troopers to Fie me Gags. ; 
reinforce the guard maintained by go" ee ie URE i Se ee : 
the local police over Myers’ new Siictig eM Ee siainca the. ages & 
home, 

Levittown, some 15 miles north- 
east of Philadelphia, has a popula- 
tion of about 60,000. Most of the 
men are employed in the huge Fair- 
less plant of the U. S. Steel Corp. at 
nearby Morrisville. 

The town was built by Levitt 
and Sons, a big housing constryc- 
tion firm, for the steel company 
and the approximately 15,000 
homes then sold on the installment 
plan to its emploves. NOT ONE 
OF THE HOMES WAS OPEN 
TO NEGRO OCCUPANCY AND 
THE BAN IS IN FORCE TO 
THIS DAY! 


in Syria have 

ithin the laws 

ee , “ that country. 
pipe lines. 

Are there ethical questions in- ci pore also been Yn geo 
olved in the recent Syrian events? |)¥" io ‘S election a we ae. given 
Do Britain and the U.S. have aby poe ¢ « “fl. 
eh to prem Spr neighbors he Mana, none Seen, 
to intervene in Syria : 

The Wall Street Jeurnal puts oe figs oly — ere 
the problem in a very practical,“ C rine it has ha cg 
way (Aug. 20): | a corps plot and a threat to 
: Ba via Die early 7 — ee The rueful admission in the N.Y 
herrrad wee Fu da North Da-'7 — —— Hog 20) is en- 
| mock its inceme| 2 tening: Says the limes: 
roman = ay * - the “The challenge to the Eisenhow- 
| yaity payments by two . 
big western-owned oil pipelines et Doctrine is all the more for- 
which cross it. The Iraq Petroleum |™idable because the coup has been 
Ce. Mee Coen weet ‘legalized by President al-Kuwatly’s 
to the “Also Sea Rayer, era which, under whatever 

nean °| ’ 
‘The trans-Arabian pipeline, owned Pressure it may have been ob- 
‘by Arabian-American Oil Co., runs|tained, makes the upheaval a Syri- 
from Persian Gulf wells to tankers *” domestic — 
boring Lebanon. Besides Turkey| AH, BUT THE TIMES is re- 
5 he a Vail p ‘on the north and the Mediterrane-jsourceful. Besides, the Times 
re eae iis . hat hood of tl FF cardi oa Seat ue ke ee eee oe Micsabowee Soe 
tradition . .. . We believe that hood of the young Negro Worldjon raq on trine used in strictly “ 
there is a place in the community; War II veteran’s newly-purchased and east. All these countries a maochagn Seat of a eee, 
for the Myers family and that they hore. friendly te the U.S. now.” In fact, Ike’s Doctrine was bap- 
should be treated as any other new! James Sewell, past commander The Iraq Petroleum Co. is the siced in the case of Jordan's domes- 
residents of Levittown.” of Bucks County VFW and of the major British oi! firm in the Middle! sfeir So. the Times editorial 
* ‘Levittown John Billington Post|East. Arabian-American Oil is of .¢.. noting that Syria facil seietrialis 

THE URBAN League of Phila- 6495, presided at a meeting of Course Aramco, that fabulous firm for Eisenhower Doctrine ie f 
delphia has urged Gevernor Leader some 300 persons the Thursday fol-|in which Standard of New Jersey, | oposes the following: - f 
to do everything possible to main- lowing the outbreak. It is reported Socony-Vacuum and others ea . all thin Ww 
tain order in the Levittown situa-!| that $152 was collected for ousting out billions in Arab eil profits with-| mEpecss 6S est- 
tion. the Myers family by “legal means.” out paying a cent of taxes to the, 

Myers says he has received * Those attending signed a state-' U.S. Treasury. 
num of letters, mostly from! ment of their opposition to Negroes) 

Levittown residents, welcoming his heing allowed to live in the area. Pacey yy negotiations 
family and regretting the mob Sewell said the post authorities|place in London and Washington , . 

“Pennsylvania,” he reminded the ‘actions. gave him permission to hold the following a train of events that situation Gecetening 
instigators of the Levittown disor-| According to the Philadelphia eeting in their hall. ‘Started with Syrian government! In the Jordan Crisis earlier this 
ders,” was founded by Quakers as Tribune, Negro semi-weekly, Boris) c.vera) of the speakers were not |Cbarges that the U.S. had tried ae the Eisenhower rine was 


7 
7 


Jr. and, above, the house they 


pe 


Mr. and Mrs. William Myers 


* 

THE VIOLENT outbreak against 
the Negro family—coming at the 
heizht of the fight over civil rights’ 
in the Senate—shocked Covernor 
Leader. In a talk to some 100 Dem- 
ocratic Party leaders assembled 
from a 12-county area at Reading 
two nights later he declared that, 
the right of any citizen—regardless 
of color or race—to locate where he 
pleased would be enforced. 


a haven to all oppressed peoples.” |Shiskin, directer of civil rights for) :., the | sultan aunt One said Dring about a change in govern- applied to get a subservient regime. 

The Human Relations Counci! the AFL-CIO, has telephoned to!},. woe a Philadelphia tavern | 
of Bucks County sponsored a meet-|its officials in New York, Philadel- } ener All warned against Negroes | 
ing in Fallsington, north of Levit-| phia and other cities, urging sup- being permitted to witty in thee 
town, to act on the situation. Some port of the fight fer civil rights Mm) 0) nynity 
40 men and women attended. Rep-| Levittown, Ps, 
resented were the Jewish War Vet-| * 


ment in Syria. The Syrian govern-| Now the Times designates Iraq, 
ment then ordered a U.S. military.Jordan and Saudi Arabia as the 
attache and two other minor U.S.'“still independent Arab nations,” 
diplomats to leave the country. {and tells them to get busy in Syria. 
te | esc at Department immedi- Those three Arab nations are 

SON MON ‘hire ately branded the Syrian charges;among the most feudal-ridden dic- 
erans, Women’s International) “OUR COMMITTEE,” the papel cen Cat tea -. y cunt? false and ousted the Syrian am-|tatorial regimes in the Middle East. 
League for Peace and Freedom,|reports Shiskin as stating, “works) mena ee ees Were bassador from the U.S. It also They have no mandate from voters 
American Friends Service Commit-|as the human rights arm of the|TePorted active in Philadelphia./announced that the U.S. ambassa- as had been shown when the Jor- 


tee, Temple Shalom of Levittown,'labor movement. All regardless of Threats by the authorities to take'dor to Syria would not return to/danians were allowed to vote, or 


Fallsington Society of Friends, Le-|race, creed or color—are entitled | drastic action against that move- his post. ‘in Saudi Arabia ‘and Iraq where 
vittown Civie Assn and others. ‘to the decencies of human life. The ment spreading in the ares evi-| Temperatures were raised in the people just don't get a chance 
Committes were set up for dis-; RIGHT TO A GOOD HOME is pT ‘Washington and London and_,to vote. 

tributing literature on civil rights,one of these rights. We propose|¢¢@ntly drove the hate-mongers un-' stocks fell in Wall St. when the! * 

for counseling the Myers family,|doing everything possible to help|derground. Syrian government, acting under’ The Western strategy is not easy 

to visit local realtors and to ensure |the Myers family enjoy these | Efforts of mob leaders to get its constitution, appointed Gen. to carry out. Syria happens to be 

continuous police protection to the rights.” the county commissioners to move Afif Bizri as commander of the|jone of the few Middle East ecoun- 
| against Myers fell flat. “You know,|armed forces. Gen, Bizri supports|tries where there are peoples or- 


family, Certain leaders of the Levittown : 
The Bucks County unit of Amer-| Veterans of Foreign Wars seem'as well as I,” township solicitor|the views of the left-nationalist ganizations and where the trend 


icans for Democratic Action joined, back of this mg a activity | William J. Carlin told them, “that|majority which had won the lastjto Left nationalism was prompted 
the fight. Its executive committee|together with a Florida-born and | the state and federal constitutions election to the Syrian parliament. by popular movements and organi- 
declared: “The right to live where |raised steelworker named Theodore|contain no words that mark out|This was sufficient to brand the zations. Furthermore, the forces of 


one chooses is a basic American’ Harris, who lives in the neighbor-! peoplz for black or white.” appointment a “Communist coup”! (Continued on Page 9) 
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Emplo yers, lke Silent on Reuther’s $100 Auto Price-Cut Plan 


tive.”- WSJ, in fact, reports, that a\the next session of Congress, 

$50 a car increase is the real talk. [against the UAW and especially its 
Employer opinion everywhere) political and strike activity (Kohler 

treated the Reuther proposal last}and Perfect Circle). 

week cynically or as just a “smart"} The effect of the Reuther pro- 

move in the propaganda buildup 


The first major shot in the battle | cuts would be justified where prices 
for the 1958 wage round was fired/are cut, or that wage changes could 


we +.,;be equated to price changes. But 
last week by the United Automobile | p, | ther's ister -clegtly guomniees 


Workers with a letter to the heads | only “consideration” of a price-cut 


of the “Big Three” in auto con- jn the form of a reduction of the 


taining a plan for a cut of $100 a 
car on the new models. Walter 
Reuther also reminded the Presi- 
dent of his appeal some months 
ago to ind and Jaber to “vol- 
untarily” hold down price and 


wage increases to stop the infla-. 


- tion trend. He asked Eisenhower to 
give his support to his proposal. 

Nothwithsianding the union's 
view that wage increases do not 
contribute to the current inflation. 
as implied in the President's appeal! 
and as charged by employer prop- 
ganda, Reuther’s letter proposed 
that if the employers agree to cut 
an average of $100 on a 1958 car. 
the UAW’s leaders will recommend 
to the union’s 1958 bargaining con- 
ference next January that the cui 
be taken into account with a scale- 
dc~mn of the demands. 

Reuther tread on dangerous 
ground of course, because his pro- 
posal certainly opened the door to 
misinterpretation that perhaps even 


. 


economic package of demands the 
union is contemplating. That pack- 
age may run to as much as some 80 
cents an hour, according to cal- 
culations in Detroit in view of the 
UAW's convention decision to 
make the shorter work-week and 
more take-home, the major 1958 
objective. It takes gm increase of 
about 60 cents an hour to just 
maintain present take-home on the 
basis of a 32-hour, four-day week. 
There is talk of a demand of 25 
cents more an hour. 

The employers have not yet re- 
plied formally at this writing, but 
all employer sources, particularly 
the Wall Street Journal that rush- 


ed to sound out the unofficial in- 
dustry view, indicate the attitude 


as in the past. In 1945, when the 
UAW also sought to tie wages to 


oo and made a “look at the 
s an issue in the 100-day 


towards the UAW will be the same! 


REUTHER 
General Motors strike, the em- 


ployers insisted that prices is 


strictly q@ “management preroga- 


toward the 1958 wage round. 
There is no doubt, of course, that 
the UAW also had in mind the 
current public sentiment and the 
likely situation in Jie country next! 
spring when bargaining enters the’ 
“hot” stage. 

® The racket hearings have not 
helped labor's chances in collective 
bargaining either among his mem- 
bers or among the peovle gen- 
erally. 

® The current propaganda drive 
of labor’s enemies is itched against 


posal will be to win much of the 
general public, particularly the 
general anti-monopcly public—the 
farmers, middle class, small busi- 
ness and professional people—for 
the union’s demands and against 
the profit-swollen monopolies. 
Reuther’s letter actually shows that 
inflation, super-profits, monopoly- 
fixed prices, automation and t 

rise in productivity, will figure 
en strongly in bargaining for 
] wage increase. With 250,000 


the “labor monopolies” and “rack- 
eteers’ and on the charge that wage 
increases are responsible for the, 
steep rise in the cost of living in 
the past year. 
® Labor's foes are counting on 

a new drive, to come to a climax 
next spring, to put new anti-labor 
laws on the statute books. In that 
respect, they are especially count-; 


jobless in Michigan, the union is 
also a the possible in- 
crease sale of lower-priced cars and 
more jobs. 

The UAW has received wide 
publicity on its proposal. The em- 
ployers, as a Wall Street Journal 
editorial — concedes, have 
been put on the defensive and hzve 
been taking a great deal of time to 


ing on turning the Senate Rackets 
Committee in its hearings during 


make up their minds on the for- 
mulation of an answer, 


MICHIGAN 


, talks between the AFL and| Any AFlLer knows that thousands 
pesca ar saga of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in Dehoco quiz 
wide delegate body of representa-|Contract to the <— 
a per capita basis, but each of the |menBed ee on ditions existing for prisoners it) 
AFL 250 locals shall have one dele-/M°T€ an one salary. He sa t overlooks segregation of woulais| 
McCusker, UAW regional director,| porore placi 
+ placing this set of | doar 1 - 
and Mike Nowak, county ClO presi-| t.-les to the CIO delegation that/Cune mn. secant siuiiee, to. gat oT 
of 15 cents a day to make their pay 
major fraction thereof and one ad-| Tye CiGe Boil wi? ay , 
ditional delegate for each 1,000 24 and Ft iio cine get Would see the prisoners treated like| 
xave control of the delegate body| ON A state scale the merger Divic; 
oy < : J) State ses ger Division Laundry two weeks ago 
and to make it more tight Hoffa ut a question mark over just how 
a troit. 
oe pad — scofied | charged Hoffa with sabotage of the One of the things that triggered] 


Hoffa works to control new merger 
CIO is how much the rank and | iN remain to be organized and 
file are to be allowed to get im-'that Hoffa's claim is hogwash. : 

- ~~ {modern penologists has just issued 
tives from local unions, Jimmy | #0" leaders for okay before sign- a on conditions at the De. 
Hoffa, Teamster head proposes for!" them. | —_ 

he was on four additional commit-|~"' : 
ote SES ene en, Tan ARE. wee besides his teamster posts and | Prisoners. Thirty-five cents a day 
dent proposes that the delegate! vet with him and 11 other almost 
body be comprised of one delegate ..n¢ AF Lers, Hoffa tried for the 50 cents. 
members or major fraction thereof.| do.n to business. Hoffa then threw | College students instead of _prison-' 
Phe CIO has 171 locals in Detroit.) i» into a deadlock. with his pro-|ers. | 
peopesed that the body elect 4 24- meetings have seen only two vag ; 

; posed <i gr ti ‘sions in 14 months. Gus Scholle./!@t conditions were changed from) 
man executive, 12 from AFL and Sons ™ 1... a. ..-|Nazi-like methods that were ex- 

avi ithe strike was the fact that two wo- 

have to be elected from the dele-/™ereer, saying Hoffa used the : sie Pal 
gine tnd. | phony issue of “juryisdiction” as the men prisoners were pu into solitary 


M yas 

akes a farce out of unity talks 

volyed im the pending merged or-| Hoffa also demanded that any 

the AFL 12-man merger team, that’ He reared up when the CIO pro-|troit House of Correction. While 

ee See eee drew per diem pay on all of them!paid to the women workers for toil) 

for the first 300 members, one someday dlls enaiiaaes. i etal corner Mayor Cobo says that the peno- 

with SO0,000 members. Helta s pro- posals. | The five-hour strike at the De-| 

12 from CIO and this elect a six-|state CIO president at the recent’ | 
stumbling block. confinement. This paper published | 


DETROIT. — At issue in thejmost of the craft workers, eben. ~ ® 
Segregation hid 
ganization. merger has to see the CIO and 
delegates shall not be elected on Posed that no officer ef the newly/the report points up some bad con- 
The CIO team headed: by Joe and he “thought I am worth it.” in the laundry. The women sought 
ditional fer each 500 members Tltype of brawl with some ClOers. hestets' senest’ otk. tobe alas 
— would see the AFL would) * 'troit House of Correction Women’s 
person top officers team of three county CIO convention in Detroit panes Se OHY SNES, MN 
* a description of the solitary con- 


HOFFA originally agreed some; Hoffa in turn charges the CIO | finement (hole) June 2, 1957, aad 
months ago to a per capita form Wants 2 yaar the AFL, its follows: | 
a . 3 money, buildings and give it no rep- ae ipa | 
of electing delegates, but switched ooni-tion He also claims that ra The solitary cells have no beds! 
recently. iCIO is only waiting till after the and the women were forced to 
He maintains that the CIO pro-' Dec. 5 convention in Atlantie City sleep on the floor, there are no 
posal would ‘liquidate” the AFL. of the # eeoen body and then will toilets or wash basins, only a! 
says the CiO has taken —— AFL president George Meany) bucket. 
the National AFL-CIO and heijto come here and lift AFL charters 
(Hoffa) has no intention of letting: because there is no merger. Hoffa Also Leo Goss, acting superinten- 
that happen here in Detroit or'told newsmen that he would not ) 
Michigan. ‘accept the CIO offer made at the|about the escape of two women 


Hoffa also wants representation meeting for Meany to come here.' prisoners, who climbed over a 10-| 
frozen for five years, as well as! No guy from Washington can tell foot fence topped by three more| 
the officers picked, because he savs US in Detroit what to do he re- f ‘ f ha hed . | 
the CIO will always be issuing) torted. gp te garages rapes : 

What he did not mention was 


charters, whereas the AFL which! That's the gloomy picture of aay ; 
is a craft union and has organized merger negotiatiens here. that one of the fugitives is Mrs. 
. : marae? Se eee ee ’ ‘Irma Slevin,38, former bookkeeper, 


Heat on Henry | LIO RISES WITH was a leader in the 15-hour sit-| 
SURPLUS OF VACCINE | 


down strike last May. It would be 
alwa 5 5 LANSING. — Forty new cases of 
y pay infantile paralysis were reported in 


revealing to know why this woman! 
found it necessary to scale a 13- 
foot barbed wire fence when she 

DEARBORN. — Twenty - theese! Michigan daring the past week, alis only serving 10 months to five’ 

Ford shop leaders out here at\!'8> for a single week this year,)/years sentence? 

Rouge plant, members of vaw.|s2id the State Health Departnient.|— : x 

CIO Local 600, in 2 leaflet, deci | This compared with $2 cases dur-'Hire whites as 

that pressure and action on Ford| 28 the same week last year. 

always pays off. They state that six There have been 133 cases of | 


Negroes fired 

months of continuous demands on Polio reported in the state so far’ DETROIT. The a 

! this v aaa ONY EO FEPC is investigating one of the 
Ford Metor Company that jobs not, “5 year. y » most brazen examples of discrim- 
be moved out have finally resulted 140 cases had been reported. These ination when it learned that 13 Ne- 
in 2 promise to the union that the figures are alarming considering! gro hospital! os ror age A by| 
, | ; _ithe Martin ce Hospital. White 

new Ford engine will stay at Rouge the fact that August and Septem tains “‘saltantain “ainent sdoadeel 


in 1958, 1959 and 1960. ber are the worst months for polio. |... g hired in another room to re- 
Their leaflet states . . . “it is peos-' Two deaths have been reported | place them the same day. 
sible to make even a big corpora- from polio this year. An over sup-j All those fired were women and 
tion amenable to union and public! P!y of polio vaccine is reported a a re reason for the 
; ~' iri that they were Negroes. 
pressure is shown by the commit-| hand. It cost $5 a shot. wing was t ; 
ment made by Pipl ae Engin ol In May of 1957 there was a seri- A white assistant night nurse super- 


at F noli ag viser, Mrs. Iris Ga gher was “let 
plant manager, K. N. Krecke, who Fi trait my con wae go after she vigorously protested 


agreed to;” the eDarborn engine) . ed inoculations had to be) the mass firings of Negro women 

plant will be the sole producer of cancelled. It was in the same month| Wo"ets. * 

one type of Ford engine and other of May 1957 that the Federal Gov- When she protested the firings a 

plants in Cleveland of Ford wil] crament indicted six of the largest white supervisor, Mrs. Constance 
: -drug companies for price fixing and|DeClerq said, “you can go too, if 

not compete for jobs with the DEP boycotting polio rk,|you cant accept these conditions. 


. State Representative Charles M. 

Despite this the leaflet says 1,000!second largest producer of polio|Diggs, candidate for Detroit Com- 
workers in DEP will be laid off this vaccine is one of the companies}™on Council met with some of the 
nah eee ier Deen 0 Seting, Qeek-Lenems eieeenpet 


workers and is taking an active part 
in the fight against this discrimina- 
tion. iggs is no relation to 


Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr. 


————— 
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Laber Fact Beek Ne. I3 
Price $2.00 
The Empire of High Finance 
By VICTOR PERLO $5.50 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 


| Detroit Citizens League is 


dent professed nothing ——s they 


| under 212 jurisdiction to that of 51. 


| headaches as layoffs mount 
| heed’s plant in Atlanta, Ga., Just some weeks 


_ speaker was goimg te purchase a jug. Then 


—_— 


to be over $100,000. 


WATCH soon for an organizationa 
newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO on the non-union employes of the De- 
troit News editorial rooms. Some obstacles in the way are being 
removed and the Guild will start stopping out. | 


TOM McNAMARA, secretary of the AFL Building Trades, 
brother of U. S. Senator Pat, stepped out of the AFL merger team 
here because its’ a one operation by, you guessed it, Jimmy 


THE BOARD OF COMMERCE'S political action arm, the 
mg up spear and shield| to “defend” 
noz-partisan city government, ich they say a labor+led coalition 
threatens to end here in this election. What the DCL, doesn't tell 
is that Cobo made 300 appointments as Mayor and they were all 
Republicans and that he retused to resign last year as |/Mayor when 
he was running for Governer on the GOP ticket. : 

WILLIAM PATRIGK, Negro candidate for City Council, it’s 
claimed did'nt send a letter asking for e from the AFL. 
Sources close to the CIO backed candidate Patrick say it's not true, 
he did. His headquarters are at 260 E. Hancock. 


ED CAREY, UAWer and minority floor leader for the Dems in 
Lansing, now candidate for City Council is having troubies getting 
financial help te get his campaign off the ground. That's why you 
don't see billboards, cards, posters out yet. His headquarters are at 
the Norton Hotel, Griswold-E. Jefferson. : 


A VERY HUMANE issue for councilmanic candidates to ex- 


| plore is whe will pay for influenza vaccine for the 115,008 unem- 


ployed in Detroit, alse low-income families. It will cost $5 a shot per 
person. A worker on direct relief gets $16 a week for food for a 
family of four, so how is he going to be able to pay for vaccine? If 
Cobe can subsidize, expressways, civic centers, malls up Woodward 
to Grand Circus Park, how about subsidizing vaccine for unemployed. 


WATCH for AFL Teachers Union here this fall demanding that 
it sit across the Board of Education in collective bargaining sessions, 
like any other sepresentatives of organized labor. Watch also to see 
what “Sam” Brownell, Supt. of Schools and brother of U. S Altomey 


General does on that one. 
a. - . 


good sense back in 
Michigan 


MICHIGAN VOTERS showed 
defeated for election to the 


UAW LOCAL 212 in an uproar 
tually to UAW Local 51, as Chrysler moves 
* 
ATTY. HENRY, brilliant civil rights lawyer 
the NAACP in Pontiac has decided to become a 
promising law practice. : 
AIRCRAFT DEPARTMENT of UAW having balloon-sized 


in aircraft plants. Latest is 2,000 at Lock- 
ago 15,000 were thus 


affected on the West Coast. 
° i.) . 


A SOCIALIST oon om ist of _ = eae a Be aoe 
ley of Muskegon has away. For years he was a 
Chronicle wrote an editorial on his passing praising his ability to 
write on social quetions. We need more letter writers like brother 
Beckley. : 

AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE Council has come out against building 
an atomic reactor plant in Monroe, Mich. Like UAW they say its 
a menace to 5,000,000 people in the Detroit, Toledo, Monroe area. 


WORTH REPEATING from the Flint Weekly Review: Time 
was when one spoke of taking the “fifth” it merely meant that the 
taking the “fifth” some- 
taker of that early 


how suddenly became subversive. While the 
date could be at worst considered at lush all sorts of horrid comno- 
tations were attached when the late Senator Joe y and former 
Sixth District Congressman Kit Clardy were in the headlines. Once 
again the “fifth’ is in disrepute as s0me labor leaders invoke their 
constitutional rights in a Senate hearing. This column likes best the 
reference made of the McClellan Committee by '§ Democratic 
on Florence Nightingale if it tried hard and long enough. 

RUMOR hath it again that Lt. Governor Phil Haft will be some 
Dems choice te run against GOP Senator Potter in $8. This does not 
make lots of labor people happy, as Hart, scion of the Briggs family 
has too many skeleton’s in his closet to sweep under the rug. 


| 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT MEN’S 
_ COOPERATIVE AURANTS 


6 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — The one and a half 
million member UAW opened the 
1958 negotiations with a bang here 
when it proposed the Big Three of 
auto reduce the prices of their 1958 
‘models an average of at least $100 
per car. The union said that it 
would shape its 1958 demand with- 
in the framework of the companies 
financial shape after they saw the 
cut in car prices put through. 

At present there is roughly esti- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


© That your corporation and: 
other leading auot producers reduce 
prices on 1958 models to levels 
averaging at least $100 below the 
prices for comparable 1957 models, 

® That, if you do put such price 
reductions into effect we for our 
part will.give full consideration to’ 
the effect of such reduction on your 
corporation's financial position in 
the drafting of our 1958 demands 
and in our negotiations. If in the 
course of negotiations, a question 
should arise as to whether the 


tion is pushin 
production with less manpower on 


—“ 


MICHIGAN _ 


UAW starts the ‘58 battle— 
Asks Big 3 to cut car prices 


Step-up on ‘58s 
being planned 
by Chrysler 


DETROIT. — Chrysler Corpora- 
workers for more 


Finally gets 


DETROIT. — James McDevitt, 
national head of the AFL-CIO 
COPE has declared that this is the 
last time the AFL and CIO will be 
divided on endorsements of candi- 


charges a 


mated to be over 700,000 unsold 
1957 cars on the dealers lots and 
not even the wildest sales pitches 
can moev them. In Detroit you can 
buy a new car with no down pay- 
ment, just a good credit rating and. 
36 months to pay, and still they 


granting of our demands would|the tailend of the 1957 models in 
necessitate restoration of part or all order to establish higher production 
of the $100 per car price reduction, |standards that can be used for the 
we would be willing to submit that) 1958s coming on the lines in Sep- 
question to impartial review and to tember. 


be guided in further negotations by|. At Chrysler's plants on East Jef- 
the results of such review. ferson, Lynch Road and Center 


dont move, Mettenates teva aie that if the| Line and Vernor workers are resist- 
By raising prices on the 1957),:5, wins a four-day week with i the speedup and the company 
models the UAW and car dealers five days’ pay, it is going to ask for | lockouts. Thus the speedu pattern 
associations figure one million sales), substantial wage increase as the| Begins on the 1958 model, similar 
were lost on the 57s. actual take home pay of the work-|' Previous models, The COMmpany 
The union said it made its pro-|ers won't rise. The union is re prt-| Same is always more production as 
posal in order to make a beginning/ed ready to ask for 25 cents an ae the new model gets on the line. 
in halting inflation. The proposal|raise. But the commercial press Manpower gets chiseled on, produc- 
came out of special executive board! here say the four-day week with| “on is boosted. Phony claims “en- 
meeting, last Friday of the union. | five days’ pay means a “raise” of eich “e 3 changes, b 
Speaking for the UAW, presi-|62% cents an hour, then they add)“ Sing nels 30 . A 
dent Walter Reuther outlined the on a possible 25 cents more, to get pus tee 4 neni qe use tO retum 
union's specific proposal in letters'a figure of 87% cents an hour P 


dates. Where groups cant agree 
said McDevitt, 10he now on, after 
Dec. 5, there will be no endorse- 
ment. Of course that is only Mc- 
Devitt's opinion. 

The AFL here bypassed on en- 
dorsements a leading UAWer who 
is running for Common Council in 
the Sept. 10 primary, Ed Carey, 
state legislaotr and minority Demo- 
cratic leader in Michigan's House 
of Representatives. 


The AFL backed the entire list 
of incumbents, among whom are 
some well-known labor haters like 
are made | Council members, Blanche P. Wise, 
s the; Billy Rogell, Del Smith. Lukewarm 
© P¥rO-\“friends” of labor, like Charles 

Youngblood also got backing. 


| It's well known that if there 


| 


| 


demands, the News says such an in- 


- 
to General Motors, Ford, Chrysler: raise going to be asked. - IN MANY of the local unions of 
: - UAW this season a new leadership | COW!d have been a meeting of. the 
dd t f sits that was elected by a rank and minds between AFLers and ClOers 
uto companies 0 Up cos 0 file wanting more militancy in meet- plus some rank and file opinion 
, ing company speedup and attacks Sought, a better candidate to back 
1 Peng aS: eae for Mayor than Council President 
LAW Cnn 5 peg at °C r.| +e Louis Miriani could have been 
i MEANWHILE UAW strategists) found. 
DETROIT.—House organ news-jin horror, is unheard of in mass|are watching to see if companies on| : Meanwhile the CIO at its Wayne 
papers of the auto companies are production industries. ithe 1958 models will start a grand | County convention backed for 
already expressing “concern” about; The News says the average auto rush on production in order to pile) Council, Ed Carey, William Pat- 
effects of the UAW’s demand, if} worker now makes $2.50 an hour out cars and creaté a huge stock|rick, Stanley Nowak, James Lin- 
won. for a four-day week with five'and that’s how they figure auto} pile, then start layoffs on the eve coln, Ed Connor, Mary Beck, Eu- 
days pay. Auto executives are re-| workers will get a boat of 622| of negotiations after the first of the’ gene Van Antwerp. They, after an 
ported by the Detroit News as be-|cents an hour if the UAW wins a year. | rarious debate backed Miriani 
ing “disturbed” over the many|four-day week with five days pay.) This is reported to be manage-|for Mayor with a big “No” vote 
complications that could result,; Then to build up its “unheard |ment’s game to pressure negotiat- being heard. Miriani was scored 
such as production scheduling, |, claim about the union’s 1958/9" Alertness on this is ye | ob-| for being a Republican, hit hard for 
extra manpower, etc. The union’ served by many local union officers refusing to address or greet a Mos- 
opens negotiations next March for) si jand, all company demands for high-| lem convention recently here and 
one and one-half million members.|crease of 87% cents an hour based! ey production will be resisted. tor being a fence rider on issues. 
Talks will open in aircraft in Janu-|on 1,600 hours of work annually,|; The provoking of workers now a 
ary, Farm Equipment the same|with a four-day week, would see | by Chrysler are as one UAW ssitan MEANWHILE the Detroit Citt- 
zens League, the political arm of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce has 
swung into the elections to give the 


“pitch” to the locals newspapers on 


Strike action 
by GM workers 


month and with GM, Ford, Chry-|a wage increase of $1,400 a year.|put it, “the first of what we can ex- 
sler in March, 1958. The News says| Of course the News says nothing| pect from now on in, fig and 
if the auto workers win a four-day about the fact that if the union|more of it, plus cutbacks-on man- 
week then this would mean a pay|wins a four-day week with five|power and demands for same pro- 


boost of 62% cents an hour. Then/days pay, that puts nothing extra|duction or even less in order to 

without quoting any union source! into the pockets of auto workers—| get us to wildcat.” 

the News claims the UAW’s addi- it means _ workers work a day 

tional demands for a “substantial” |less, that's all. | 

wage increase to boot, will be 25; The News: is silent on unoraploy- The score-card 

cents an hour, making a grand total) ment. In Michigan 250,000 are out, 

of 87% cent. This says the News, of jabs. | | . 

STEEL WORKERS BACK AT WORK Of] INJUTCG MOM | rrivr. — conerat motor Fis. 
—1300 GRIEVANCES UNSETTLED | LANSING. — There were 7,682\Local 581 at theGrand Blanc tank 


D 


ECORSE, Mich.—Eleven thous- 
and steel workers fighting mad 
went back to work last week at 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, a 
subsidiary of National Steel, with 
1300 grievances still unsetled, and 
an administrator over their local, 
put there by David McDonald, 
United Steel Workers President. 

The company, from the day it 
locked out 11,000, sought a more 
powerful no strike clause at any 
cost stronger than is in the con- 
tract now. They wanted a strong- 
er curb on amjangry rank and file. 
_ The leadership of USW-CIO 


~~ rr -———— 


FALLOUT RECORD 


LANSING. “= Radioactive fall- 
out reached a record high in Lan- 
sing two weeks ago after the latest 
atomic tests in Nevada, the Michi- 
gan Department of Health report- 


The record was 29 on a chart 
that previously showed less than 
half of that or 14, set three days 
last September. 

Michigan has defied the Atomic 
Energy boys in Washington by con- 
tinuing state tests despite govern- 
ment for 
continue the statistical recording. 


the ‘sates to .dsi-' 


‘local 1299 and the Regional Office: 
here has let 1300 grievances pile) 
‘up. Its only two years ago that 
the anti-labor press here was fil 
with the smiling faces of Great! 
Lakes steel management and local) 
union officials, pledging undying 
loyalty to “peaceful” labor rela- 
tions. 

Management brought in Dave 
McDonald to cinch it. He had his: 
picture taken at a union- meeting 
with Paul Carnahan, company 
president. 

This marriage between the 
union and the company was hailed 
by the press here as the “New 
Look.” 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
after all the publicity was milked 
out started working on the condi- 
tions in the shop and today 1300 
grievances are piled up. 

The workers, disgusted, started 
to fight back. The company locked 
out the workers. Then it prepared 
a $12 million suit under the Taft 
Hartley Law against the union be 
cause of “wildcatting.” 

Some 150 workers were “fired.” 
The company took them back with 


: 


out of line” again then’ they will be 
fired for wt x dx 


compensable injuries reported to' shop have voted 1,342 for strike 
the Michigan Workmen's Compen- | as against 115 “No” votes. The 
sation Department during the sec- giant Buick local from all reports 
ond quarter of 1957. The total num-|doesn’t seem to be far from the 
ber of compensable injuries report-| same action. ‘ : 
ed in the second quarter of 1957} Fisher .gave _management. the 


manufacturing reported in the sec- 


er 0 


preceding quarter 


due to 200,000 


put. in auto), 


this threat, that if they “ever step] ix 


was 4.8 percent less than in the 
first quarter of 1957 and 1.1 per- 
cent less than in the second quarter 
of 1956. Comparable injuries in 


ond os of 1957 were 1.9 per- 
cent less than in the first quarter 
of 1957 and 4.9 percent more than’ 
in the second quarter of 1956. Com- 
pensable injuries in non-manufac- 
turing reported in the second quart- 
1957 were 7.9 percent less 
rted in the 
were 6.7 per- 
cent less than those reported he 
ing the same period of 1956. (Ed. 
Note. This decrease takes’ plare, 

unemployed and 
huge cutbacks in ssidaction out- 


than the number re 


* 
THE number f permanent dis- 


customary 60-day of cancellation of 


, 


the agreement. 
Buick has sent management a 60- 


day notice of cancellation of the lo- 
cal seniority agreement, Buick lo- 
cal has started talks with manage- 
menton a new seniority agreement, 
settlement of speedup cases, work- 
ing conditions, short work weeks, 
schedule of production on assem- 
bly lines, outside contractors doing 
UAW members work. 

Jim Bishop, Buick local presi- 
dent writes his column in the 
Flint Weekly Review that foremen 
are passing out propaganda that 
the union has no right to talk of 
ployed "(15,000 in Flint) Buhop 

15, in Flint). Bis 
the point that improving the 
economic welfare must be done at 
all times and as far at management 
is concerned there is never an op- 
portune time to put economic pres- 
sure On management. 


quarter 1957 total and a 
over the second quarter 1 


pressed in 
the advantages of se 


f 


050 tent 
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Detroit City Council race 


meter wel oa Puts emg 
eee ee can- 
tes. 


The Detroit Citizens League 
labor-Democratic at- 


tempt to capture the city council 
and says it's an insidious attempt to 
destroy Detroit's non-partisan gov- 
ernment. 


This is creating a huge belly 
laugh in the city, particularly when 
it's remembered that this Detroit 


Citizens League had “no comment” 
about Mayor Albert Cobo running 


for Governor last fall on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

Mayor Cobo, who wisely decided 
not to run for reelection after get- 
ting whipped 4 to 1 last fall in thet 

rnatorial race, now charges a 
abor-Democratic coalition is out to 


create a 5-4 bloc im the council. 


Along with the spokesman for 
the league Cobo claims this city 
has “won international prestige in 
the field of municipal government.” 

* 


LABOR, liberal, Negro commu- 
nity 5 veaicig say difterent. 

® Some 115,000 employed exist 
here, with no municipal hand being 
lifted, except in words to help 
them. 

® The NAACP has just asked 
for another investigation of police 
brutality. 

® Taxes are among the highest 
in the nation, while corporations 
pay among the lowest, 

® Demands for substituting the 
Detroit Street Railways go unheed- 
ed as a municipally-owned transit 
system is wrecked. 

® With 50,000 families living 


in substandard homes (declared 


— for human habitation) no one 
as come up with proposals for 
housing Dvtroit’s slum tenants. The 
city has one of the highest TB rates 
in the nation. The City Council is 
lily-white, No Negro ever having 
been elected. 


ee ee 


State admits WCC 


active, may act 


LANSING. — Attorney General 
Tom Kavanagh in reply to a recent 
ery from Congressman Charles 
iggs, Jr., verified the Congress- 
mans claim that the White Citi- 
zens Council exist in Michigan. 

Kavanagh revealed that the 
WCC’s incorporated as a non-profit 


organization on July 3, 2956. He 
said in his reply to Di 
believed the WCC’s to 


that he 
unlaw- 
ful and is investigating revoking the 


outfit’s charter. 


ses’ the WCC as ex- 
eir charter is to “show 
gation.” 
ggs that a 


The “pu 


Kavanagh wrote 


final settlement of what to do with 
the WCC’s is pending in the state 
capitol. 


The WCC’s first came to light in 
56 when they opened an office in 


Dearborn, across the street from 
City Hall. Exposure quickly brought 
a 
ing by its tenants into obscurity. 


closing of the office and scurry- 


—~ 
Sales people are needed for 


Labor Day to sell the Special 
Labor Day Edition of the Michi- 
gan Worker. If you can sell be 
at Michigan Worker office at 8 
a.m. Don't forget to order extra 
copies of the MW for sale to your 
fiend ; 


me 
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By Radiation? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE NEW YORK State Health Depa rtment has been “concerned” about the ques- 
tion of posible radiation hazards to the public emanating from the Canadian Radium & 
Radiation Corp., at Mt. Kisco, since 1946 or 1947, but to this day does not know how the 


company disposes of its radio- 
active wastes, or where they are 
dumped. 
This was disclosed to The 
Worker Monday when Director 
of Sanitation Richard McLaugh- 
lin of the Health Department of 
Westchester County was queried 
on whether the county was re- 
leasing results of its proir--ted 
survey of conditions around the 


Contidentially—There s 
Profit in Pornography 


By JACK STYLES 

THE MOST lurid scandal trial in recent years continued to explode in newspaper 
headlines across the country this past week as a succession of call girls, private eyes and 
professional informers appeared to give testimony in the criminal libel prosecution of 


Confidential magazine now tak- 
ing place in Hollywood. 

The charges against Confiden- 
tial and its “sister” magazine, 
Whisper, are based on a number 
of articles in the two publica- 
tions which the State of Califor- 


On The Line 


Reader Albert H. of Den- 
ver writes us (along with a ten- 
spot contribution): 

“To solve a problem in the 
best manner, we must first know 
what the problem is. And if we 
don’t have a newspaper devoted 
to solving our economic, political 
and social problems, then the 
prblems will never see the light 
of day. 

“We have such a paper in the 
Worker, .. . Without the Worker 
there is no hope of better things 
in the integration problem. No 
other paper brings this problem 
to light, with a complete solu- 
tion in view as the Worker does.” 

How right you are, Albert. But 
OUR problem is that not enough 
of our readers see it as you do. 

So—rush funds. Checks and 
money orders can be made out 
to Committee for a Free Press, 
or Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 
231, Cooper Station, New York 
3, N. Y. Or come on up yourself— 
Sth floor, 35 E. 12th St., N.Y.C. 
But hw cy! 


nia contends were criminally 
libelous and obscene. 


In a none-too-subtle counter- 
blow designed to intimidate the 
Figantic movie industry and 
thereby bring pressure on the 
prosecution to drop the case, 
Confidential attorneys issued sub- 
poenas for scores of Hollywood 
celebrities, threatening to verity 
publicly countless sordid esca- 
pades which had been recount- 
ed in the pages of the magazine. 

* 


MEANWHILE, Robert Har- 
rison, publisher of Confidential, 
charged that “a portion of .the 
motion picture industry” was out 
to “get” his magazine. “All we 
have done,” said Harrison, ‘is 
blow the whistle on . .. some 
of these svoiled people (who) 
became Communists (or others 
who) have flaunted their sexual 
depravity.” 

Harrison neglects to mention, 
however, that the “public-spirit- 
ed“ scandal - mongering which 
Confidential has oa dishing 
out for the past five years has 
turned into a fabulously profit- 
able enterprise. Published every 
other month, Confidential is es- 
timated to sell close to four mil- 
lion copies r issue, which 
makes a lot o quarters jangling 
in the till of “whistle-blower 
Harrison. 

That’s only half the story, of 


course. To get the other side of 


the picture, this reporter called 
Leonard Greene Associates, the 
Agency which handles Confid- 
ential’s advertising. After iden- 
tifying myself as a reporter for 
the Daily Worker, I asked the 
woman in charge what it would 
cost to place. an ad in publisher 
Harrison's “crusading” journal. 

When she told me that the 
charge would be $12.25 per 
agate line (this comes to $171.- 
50 for a column inch), I asked 
her what the full-page rate 
would be. I don't know what 


happened at this point, but my - 


source of information suddenly 
dried up. “Did you say you were 
from the Daily Worker?” she 
asked me. 

When I assured her that was 
the case, she told me that she 
would have to-mail me any ad- 
ditional’ information. A few oth- 
er questions elicited the same 
response—and I suddenly got the 
strange feeling that the maga- 
zine which “tells all” wasn’t go- 
ing to tell me much about ad- 
vertising rates. 


So I went ahead and did some 
fast figuring on my own. In its 
current issue, Co tial car- 
ries approximately 700 inches of 
advertising. The old multiplica- 
tion table told me that in addi- 
tion to the revenue from some 
four million readers every 
month, Confidential staches away 


(Continued on Page 9) 


plant. 

The study is not complete, 
said McLaughlin. Samples of 
surface water from: the Kisco 
River, nearby, and the Croton 
reservoir, about two miles from 
the Canadium Radium & Urani- 
um plant, are being analyzed in 
the State Laboratories in Albany 
for radiation content. 

“I have about 30 samples in 
my car now, which will go up 
this week, too,” he said. 

NEW YORK CITY obtains 
part of its water from the Croton 
reservoir, or Croton lake. The 
Kisco river is a tributary of the 
reservoir. 

Acting Chief Engineer Abraham 

Groopman of New York City’s De- 
partment of Water Supply said he 
was not aware of the Canadian 
Radium situation but his depart- 
ment was “checking for radioactiv- 
ity” from fallout and any suspect 
plants. 

Qinitation Director McLaugh- 
lin, whose offices are at White 
Plains, told the Worker: In 1946 
or 1947 information was received 
which made authorities suspi- 
cious of how the company, 
which processes radium, was <is- 
posing of its waste, particularly 
in view of its proximity to the 
Kisco River, it the water sup- 
ply. “The state Health Depart- 
ment was concerned, and some 
reports were received from other 
agencies,” he said, 

“We're still interested in fiind- 
ing out how the company dis- 
poses of its ‘waste products,” 
McLaughlin said. 

He pointed out that radium- 
996. which he had reason to be- 
lieve made its way into the 
plant, had a half-life of from 
9,600 to 5,800 years. 


The company, he said, has not 
revealed how or where it is cis- 
posing of its wastes now. 

“For over a year Canadian 
Radium has been under orders 
by the. State Department of 
Health not to dispose of any 
wastes without a permit. This is 


under the Health Commission- 
ers radiation code, Chapter 19, 
adopted in December, 1955. 

“No permit has been issued 
in this time.” 


* 

THE CANADIAN Radium & 
Uranium Corp, is now in trouble 
with the State Labor Depart- 
ment. Last Thursday it was 
granted another adjournment, 
this time of one month, on its 
third appearance in the Mt. Kis- 
co Village Police Court, charged 
with violation of two sections of 
the State Industrial Code. It is 
alleged it failed to have a survey 
made of employes to determine 
what radioactivity dose they 
were getting, and that it failed 
to cease exposing employes to 
radiation in excess of the maxi- 
mum weekly dose permitted un- 
der the code. 

McLaughlin said the three 
employes said to be injured byw. 
an overdose of permissible radia- 
tion were, he believed, not resi- 
dents of Mt. Kisco, and that the 
Labor Department was the only 
agency that had information on 
them. 

Apparently smarting under a 
charge in the Mt. Kisco Patent 
Trader (July 25) that a. West- 
chester County Health Depart- 
ment investigation of the plant 
had been “going on for several 
years, McLaughlin described 
some of the problems he had had 
in trying to get information on 
what effect if any the plant has 
on the community. 

“There is no question that a 
possible hazard has been known 
for a long time,” he said. 

But, he said, “Canadian Ra- 
dium has been very reluctant to 
let us know their operations, 
past or present.” Company offi- 
cials did admit, -he said, that 
“several years ago’ they dumped 
some of their waste into the Cro- 
ton Point Park dump, at Har- 
mon, by the Hudson River. 

THE VILLAGE of Croton 
does not take its water supply 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Hoffa Story— 


Rackets and Business 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


JAMES R. HOFFA, the Senate Racket Committees 
prize exhibit so far this year, was revealed as a man of 
many business enterprises with success and profits greatest 


‘in undertakings where employers 
of members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters were 
the backers, underwriters or fi- 
nanciers, 


For hours he was questioned, 
and gave confirmation, to deal- 
ings with employers, including 
loans from them and assistance 
from their attorneys and their la- 
bor relations men, involving 
many tens of thousands of dol- 
Jars in alleged “loans.” What 
struck millions of TV viewers 
of the Washington show. most, 
was Hoffa’s assertion that he 
obtained those loans from em- 
plovers, or from other sources 
on their say-so, and many tens 
of thousands of dollars from 
union treasuries, interest-free, 
without a note or collateral or 
any kind of security, and AL- 
WAYS IN CASH. He said he 
never wrote a check in all those 

And in Hoffa's hearing, as in 
the case of some others, the lit- 
tle mysterious cash box made its 


appearance, but he wouldnt 

tell where he keeps it nor why 

he didn’t put his money in banks. 
* 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS 
didn’t smell good to a worker. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Community Groups, Unions 
Aid Levittown Negro Family 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — Citizen 
groups in Bucks County. supported 
by organizations here and the AFL- 
CIO Department of Civil rights, 
sprang to the defense of William 
Myers, Jr., the Negro worker whose 
family has faced violence since 
moving into all-white Levittown a 
week age. 

The situation became so threat- 
ening that Governor Leader or- 
dered a squad of state troopers to 
reinforce the guard maintained by 
the local police over Myers new 
home. 

Levittown, some 15 miles north- 
east of Philadelphia, has a popula- 
tion of about 60,000. Most of the 
men are employed in the huge Fair- 
less plant of the U. S. Steel Corp. at 
nearby Morrisville. 

The town was built by Levitt 
and Sons, a big housing. construc- 
tion firm, for the steel company 
and the approximately 15,000 
homes then sold on the installment 
plan to its employes. NOT ONE 
OF THE HOMES WAS OPEN 
TO NEGRO OCCUPANCY AND (tradition... . 
THE BAN IS IN FORCE TO there is a place in the community 
THIS DAY! ‘for the Myers family and that they| home. 
should be treated as any other new; James Sewell, past commander, 
of Bucks County VFW and of the 
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Myers Jr. and, a house they 
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bo 


Mr. and Mrs. William 
_ bought in Levittown, Pa. 
We believe that/hood of the young Negro World 
‘War II veteran's newly-purchased 


ve, the 


* 
THE VIOLENT outbreak agaimst residents of Levittown.” 
the Negro family—coming at the * Levittown John Billington Pest 
height of the fight over civil rights) THE URBAN League of Phila-|6495, presided at a meeting o 
in the Senate—shocked Governor delphia has urged Governor Leader some 300 persons the Thursday fol- 
Leader. In a talk to some 100 Dem-|to do everything possible to main-| lowing the outbreak. It is reported 
ocratic Party leaders assembled tain order in the Levittown situa-|that $152 was collected for ousting 
from a 12-county area at Reading tion. the Myers family by “legal means. 
two nights later he declared that}; Myers says he has received a Those attending signed a state- 
the right of any citizen—regardless|number of letters, mostly from | ment of their opposition to Negroes 
of color or race—to lecate where he Levittown residents, welcoming his being allowed to live in the area. 
pleased would be-enforced. family and regretting the mob Sewell said the post authorities 
“Penasylvania,” he reminded the | actions. igave him permission to held the 
instigators of the Levittown disor-| According to the Philadelphia| meeting in their hall. 
ders,” was founded by Quakers as Tribune, Negro semi-weekly, Boris! Several of the speakers were not 
a haven to all oppressed peoples.” |Shiskim, director of civil rights for) from the Levitton area. One said 
The Human Relations Couneil |the AFL-CIO, has telephoned to/je was a Philadelphia tavern 
of Bucks County sponsored a meet-|its officials in New York, Philadel- /keeper. All warned against Negroes 
ing ir Fallsington, north of Levit-|phia and other cities, urging Sup-|being permitted to lecate in the 
town, to act en the ‘situation. Some|port of the fight for civil rights im) eommunity. 
40 men.and women attended. Rep-| Levittown. 
resented were the Jewish War Vet-| * 
erans, Womens International “OUR COMMITTEE,” the paper 
League fer Peace and Freedom,'reports Shiskin as stating, “werks 
American Friends Service Commit-}as the human rights arm of the: 
tee, Temple Shalom ef Levittown,|labor movement. All regardless of| Threats by the authorities to take! 
Fallsirgton Seciety of — eee _ er ae eee drastic action against that move- 
vittown Civie Assn and others. te the decencies of human life. The! 20d; - 
Committes were set up for die-|RIGHT TO A GOOD HOME is|"“™ re "2 the aaen Ovi 
tributing literature on civil rights,;}one of these rights. We pro se| dently drove the hate-mongers un- 
ible to help derground. 


* 
SOME MONTHS ago White 


Citizens Council organizers were 
reported active 


in Philadelphia. | 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

RIGHT OR WRONG for a 
class conscious paper like the 
Wall Street Journal is often 


expressed in specific terms like 
“pipe lines.” 

Are there ethical questions in- 
olved in the recent Syrian events 
Do Britain and the U.S. have a 
right to pressure Syria's neighbors 
to intervene in Syria? 

The Wall Street Journal puts 
the problem in a very practical 
way (Aug. 20): 

“Syria has nearly four million 
people living in its 72,000 square 
miles—about the size of North Da- 
kota. It much of its income 
from roy payments by the twe 
big western-owned oil pipelines 
which cross it. The Iraq Petroleum 
Co. line runs from wells in Iraq 


The trans-Arabian pipeline, owned 
by Arabian-American Oil Co., runs 
from Persian Gulf wells to tankers 
in the Mediterranean Sea off neigh- 
boring Lebanon. Besides Turkey 
on the and the Mediterrane- 
an on west, Israel and Jordan 
on the south and Iraq on the south 
and east. All these countries are 
friendly to the U.S. now.” 

The Iraq Petroleum Co. is the 
major British oil firm in the Middle 
East. Arabian-American Oil is of 


ficourse Aramco, that fabulous firm 


in which Standard of New Jersey, 
Socony-Vacuum and others take 
eut billions in Arab oil profits with- 
out paying a cent of taxes to the 
U.S. Treasury. 


FEVERISH negotiations 
lace in London and Washington 

lowing a train of events that 
started with Syrian government 
charges that the U.S. had tried to 
bring about a ——- in govern- 
ment in Syria. The Syrian govern- 
ment then ordered a U.S. military 
attache and two other minor U.S. 
diplomats to leave the country. 

The State Department immedi- 
ately branded the Syrian charges 
as false and ousted the Syrian am- 
bassador from the U.S. It also 
announced that the U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Syria would not return to 
his post. 

Temperatures were raised in 
Washin and Londen and 
stocks fell in Wall St. when the 
Syrian government, acting under 


to the Mediterranean Sea im Syria. 


A New Brink Over 


and for accusations that Syria had 
become a Soviet satellite. Syria has 
received increased economic aid 
from the Soviet Union as well as 


military su ° ; 

The developments in Syria have 
taken place strictly within the laws 
and regulations of that country. 
They have also been consistent 


9|with the election mandate given 


by the Syrian people. But since 
this mandate Syrian affil- 
iation with the Baghdad military 
alliance and opposes the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine it has been branded 
a Communist plot and a threat to 
the West. 

The rueful admission in the N.Y. 
Times editorial (Aug. 20) is en- 
‘lightening. Says the Times: 

“The challenge to the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine is all the more for- 
midable because the coup has been 
legalized by President al-Kuwatly’s 
signature, which, under whatever 
pressure it-may have been ob- 
tained, makes the upheaval a Syri- 
an domestic affair.” 

* 


AH, BUT THE TIMES is re- 
sourceful. Besides, the Times 
knows how the Eisenhower Doc- 


trine can be used in strictly “do- 
mestic affairs” of foreign countries. 
In fact, Ike’s Doctrine was bap- 
tised in the case of Jordan's domes- 
tic affair. So, the Times editorial, 
after noting that Syria will omgper’ 
ask for Eisenhower Doctrine aid, 
proposes the following: 

“That imposes on all the West- 
ern powers, on all the members of 
the Baghdad Pact and on afl still 


. 


; 
’ 
; 
. 


In the 
year the Ei Doctrine was 
applied to get a subservient regime. 
| New the Times designates Iraq, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia as the 
“still independent Arab nations,” 
and tells them to get busy in Syria. 
‘Those three Arab nations are 
among the most feudal-ridden dic- 


| 


: 


4 
; 


taterial regimes in the Middle East. 
They have no mandate from voters 
as had been shown when the Jor- 
danians were allowed to vote, -or 
in Saudi Arabia and Iraq where 
the people just don't get a chance 
to vote. 

* 


| 
The Western strategy is not easy 


for counseling the Myers family, | doing everything 


family enjoy these| Efforts of mob leaders to -get 


its constitution, appointed Gen. to carry out. Syria happens te be 


to visit local realters and te ensure|the Myers 
continuous police protection te the | rights.” the county commissioners to move|Afif Bizri as commander of thejone of the few Middle East eoun- 


family. Certain leaders of the Levittown} against Myers fell flat. “Yeu know,|armed forces. Gen. Bizri supports'tries where there are peoples or- 

The Bucks County unit of Amer-| Veterans of Foreign Wars seem'as well as I,” township seliciter|the views of the left-nationalist ganizations and where the trend 
icans for Demoeratie Aetion joimed| back of this anti-Negro activity, William J. Carlin told them, “that| majority which had won the lastjte Left nationalism was prompted 
the fight. Its exeeutive committee | together with a Florida-born and|the state and federal constitutions/election te the Syrian parliament.'by popular movements and organi- 


declared: “The right to live where | raised steehvorker named Theodore|contain no words that mark out|This was sufficient to brand the'zations. Furthermore, the forees of 
ppointment a “Communist coup (Centinued on Page 9) 


one chooses is a basic American Harris, whe lives im the neighbor-' peopl2 for black or white.” 


Employers, Ike Silent on Reuther’s $100 Auto Price-Cut Plan 


The first major shot in the battle, 
for the 1958 wage round was fired 
last week by the United Automobile 
Workers with a letter to the heads 
of the “Big Three” in auto con- 
tainmg a plan for a cut of $100 a 
car on the new models. Walter 
Reuther also reminded the Presi- 
dent of his appeal some months 
ago to indi and labor to “vol- 
untarily” hold down price and 
wage increases to stop the infla- 
tion trend. He asked Eisenhower to 
give his support to his proposal. 

Nethwithstanding the union's 
view that wage increases do not 
contribute to the current inflation, 
as pa A in iy Sage sa appeal 
and as char employer prop- 
os Reuther’s letter pat ath! 

at if the employers agree to cut 
an average of $100 on a 1958 car. 
the UAW’s leaders will recommend 
to the union’s 1958 bargaining yo? 
ference next January that the cu! 
be taken into account with a scale- 
down of the demands. 

Reuther tread en dangerous 
ground of course, because his pro- 
posal certainly opened the door to 
misinterpretation that perhaps even 


,- 


euts would be justified where prices 
are cut, or that wage changes could 
be equated to price changes. But 
Reuther's letter elearly promises 
only “consideration” of a price-cut 
in the form of a reduction of the 


‘economie package of demands the 


union is contemplating. That pack- 
age may run to as much as some 80 
cents an hour, according to cal- 
culations in Detroit in view of the 
UAW's convention decision to 
make the shorter work-week and 
more take-home, the major 1958 
objective. It takes an increase ot 
about. 60 cents an hour to just 
maintain present take-home on the 
basis of a 32-hour, four-day week. 
There is talk of a demand of 25 
cents more an hour. 

The employers have not yet re- 
plied formally at this writing, but 
all employer sources, particularly 
the Wall Street Journal that rush- 


ed to sound out the unofficial in- 
dustry view, indieate the attitude 
towards the UAW will be the same 
as in the past. In 1945, when the 
UAW also sought te tie wages to 
prices and made a “leok at the 
books” an issue in the 100-day 


tive.” WSJ, in fact, reports, that a} 
$50 a car increase is the real talk. 

Employer opinion everywhere 
treated the Reuther proposal last 
week cynically or as just a “smart” 
move in the propaganda buildup 
toward the 1958 wage round. 
There is no doubt, of course, that 
the UAW also had in mind the 
current public sentiment and the 
likely situation in the country next 
a when bargaining enters the 
“hot” stage. 

® The racket hearings have not 
helped labor’s chances in collective 
bargaining either among his mem- 
bers or among the people gen- 
erally, 

© The current propaganda drive 
of labor’s enemies is pitched against 
the “labor monopolies” and “rack- 
eteers’ and on the charge that wage 
increases are responsible for the 
steep rise in the cost of living in 
the past year. 

® Labor's foes are counting on 
a new drive, to come to a climax 
next spring, to put new anti-labor 
laws on the statute books. In that 
General Motors strike, the- em-|respect, they are especially count- 
ployers insisted that prices is|ing on turning the Senate Rackets 
strictly g “management preroga- 'Committee in its hearings during 


’ 
’ 


REUTHER 


the next session of Congress, 
against the UAW and especially its 
political and strike uctivity (Kohler 
and Perfect Circle). 

The effect of the Reuther pro- 
posal will be to win much of the 
general public, particularly the 
general anti-monopcly public—the 
farmers, middle class, small busi- 
ness and professional people—for 
the union's demands and against 
the profit-swollen monopolies. 


Reuther’s letter actually shows that 
inflation, super-profits, monopoly- 
fixed prices, automation and the 
rise in productivity, will figure 
very strongly in bargaming for 
1958 wage increase. With 250,000 
jobless in Michigan, the union is 
also ee the possible in- 
crease sale of lower-priced cars 
more jobs. 

The UAW has received wide 
publicity on its proposal. The em- 
ployers, as a Wall Street Journal 
editorial frankly concedes, have 
been put on the defensive and have 
been taking a great deal of time to 
make up their. miads on the fer- 
mulation of an answer. 


Bare Barbed Wire N.Y. L 


A barbed wire encampment the Rev. Latta R. Thomas, presi-| laws relating to migrant agricultural 
patroled by armed guar who dent of the Elmira, N.Y., NAACP! labor.” ment of wages by unscru us| sioner, citing “blatant and wide- 
did not permit the more than branch, Hill announced that the! The camps investigated were in| crew leaders, child labor violations|spread violations of state laws” and 
100 Negroes to leave the en- work will be continued to discover|Chemung, Cayuga, Steuben andj and lack of crew leader resigstra-|requesting an immediate confer- 


possible violations of Federal! Q,ond. nial "ea tion and labor camp certification|ence te di " effective ji 
closure was among the abuses ge laws. |nondago counties. The barbed as ired by sta baie igati a an on aa 
discovered fa saueeuebaaiin a4 requir y stale laws. vestigative and enforcement activ- 


: Hill reported that the study of Wire encampment was found in he ne ed ity.” While in upstate New -York 
en gr labor conditions in New)labor camps and working condi-| Martville, N. Y. is y me . Sieg wg ser-4 he and Thomas ania with state 
ork State, Herbert Hill, NAACP) tions for migrant agricultural work-| “Among the many abuses found,”|“ ®© *Y€8toes Drought mainly) 7. me nai 
labor secretary, has disclosed here.|ers in four upstate New » . rad a Florida, Georgia and South department of labor officials in 


without sanitary facilities, non- y-,;dor Lubin, state industrial commis- 


York coun-/ he said, “were labor camps consist- Binghamton and § ard- 
Reporting on the investigation ties revea “widespread viola-| ing of abandoned farm houses, dil-| Carolina. te vigraiingeiecienea® af 
which he conducted jointly with| tions of the recently-enacted state|apidated shacks and lean-to shanties! Hill said he had telegraphed Isa-'state laws,” he added. 
“We do not hunt for troble, but "7 frre Re i: 
101,714 MEMBERS IN ITU, —:-=i=(%¢°%° NAVY GETS PLEA TODA 
| | of business after 105 years of con- | 
r | structive uinonism. Adequate de- 
PRINTERS’ PARLEY TOLD = wxgs* = "oo: AGAINST B’KLYN LAYOFF 
| available.” | 

The International Typographical|average for a full-time week at| He showed concern for jurisdic- Mayor W: this week an-| will i 
Union has a membership of 101,-/$109.95, compared to $51.99 in| tional disputes among the printing) ood his pines of A pale: while in ¢ an ae the eames 
714, a new high for the century-| 1944. crafts arising from new techniques! ,.. «1... will reach from 2 to 5 percent. 
old union, according to the report Progress towards the shorter | and the trend to Offset. H that Brooklyn Borough Franson “This points to ES carte Pe 
of Woodruff Randolph, its presi-| work-week was shown in the past ae, Ce = 5 ones <0 ainst the Brooklyn Navy Yard,” 
dent, to the 99th convention’s open-|13 years pas" gretted the failure of merger nego-|labor leaders will bring to Wash-|° 5 a! en i 
ing here Saturday at Statler Hotel.| ik were tiations with the Amalgamated|ington to day against an authorized: Py : 

tl n! ay- 

The convention, which is meet- ee ohare dies a shen 43 | Lithographers, but stressed that the aroha 1A Dooaniye Navy age age 3 ek dak na 
ing all this week, went through percent of the membership in 1944| Lithdgraphers are “good union C: Pe d officials ‘work force which now totals 
opening ceremonies, inchiding an to almost 86 percent of the mem- men,” He did not have such praise ' = — = be _— represent- 15,849, will mean a delay in COoTi- 
address by Gov. Averell Harriman | hers today. ‘for the Pressmen's Union with|img 26 unions in the Brooklyn pletion of the $200,000,000 super- 
and the naming of committees. : Randolph became the union’s)W20m. the ITU has “the main|Metal Trades Council are sched-| aircraft carrier, Independence. 

The report to the 700 delegates esident in 1944 struggle” on jurisdictional grounds./uled to meet with the Secretary! Representatives of the Mcial 
also showed that 54.908 of the|P™eSce™ ™ . The Lithographers also have dis-jof Navy and the Brooklyn Congres- Trades Council at the City Hall 
union’s members have been initiat-| %m his report, Randolph sic!/ putes with the Pressmen’s Union. |sional delegation. meeting were Sam Esposito, presi- 

stress on the union's defense policy,, He charged that the pressmen| Cashmore said cutback'dent of the Navy Yard Mac 

f 


the 


He noted that the Health Service! would 

serious outbreak could already has su that health’ nermal He said the vac- 
‘officials be i ted first so they cine could either go through state 
will not be stricken with the flu at health serviees or through regular 
they are needed to channels, such as drugstores and 


WASHINGTON — Surgeon Gen-’ said. 110 to pod yas of the total. 
He said a 


eral Leroy Burney warned this} The Surgeon General, who ap- 


week that Asiatic flu could strike; peared en the radio program, “Re-| start any time and any place. | 


more than 34 million Americans | porters’ Roundup,” noted that a 20; “We believe the virus is 
and have a “terrific” impact on the! percent attack of the influenza in| throughout the U.S. at the present a time when 
pation. ‘Washington would put 200,000\time and where an outbreak starts) help other le. -doetors. 

Burney said indications are the, people in bed. is anyone's guess—it could start en| He suggested that persons want-; Some firms, he said, plan te in- 
disease would sweep the U.S. im! So far, Burney said, the attack|the east coast, the west coast or|ing shots should get in contact with oculate their employes. 
from four to six weeks and hit from in present outbreaks have run from New Orleans,” he stated. their family doctor first. | He said Asiatic flu is a mild in- 
10 to 20 percent of the population. | 30 te 70 percent. But he said these) Burney said it would be “very' Burney said an agreement has|fluenza lasting from four to five 

In some areas, such as communi-|had all taken place in areas of con-| wise for all ple te have ineeu-|been worked out to alloeate the vac-|days with a sore throat, fever. a 
cations and the government, this centrated population, and a national | lations, including those in key gov- icine on an overall lation basis.|cough and muscle ache, follewed 


would have a crippling effect, he! outbreak probably would hit from/ ernment positions.” |However, he i, distribution! by four or five days of weakness. 
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Mayor Delays ea ’ 


Foreign Guests at the 


(New Books 


Hitler Invasion of 
Poland Told On 


Comment on Cut 


USSR Agricultural and|By Workers 


A publishing house in Sverdlovsk, 


“You Are There’ Sept. 1 

“You Are There,” CBS Televi- 
sion’s weekly series of living history 
episodes, presents “Hitler Invades 


Poland,” Sunday, Sept: 1, a dra- 
: tragic’ August 277—What ed in 
matie re-enactment of the agic) August ~~ e a naeye 


events of Sept. 1, 1959. : American Forum for Socalst Educaton. 
Featured in the cast are Jehn) young eon who nants. ane et i 


i]} . Cialist views the 
at, fiareld. Dyrentonh, "Lesh So's, sa. cotati at i none ot 


be on discussion and all’ are welcome to 
Denison, Gregory Gay, Ben Wright} P*ttieipate. 
and Kart Katch. 


Next week: Sept. 3—What's Wrong 
d | 


with the Unions 
Diseusion leader: Steve Geller, 
Greup from Friendly summer colony, $70; | 
Indiana Freedom of the Frees Committee,| Sonia and Sam Schneider. 


in the Urals, has put out a number 


industrial Exhibition 
of beoks whese authors are work- 


me 6,000 forei ts from ' 
Pas of the a visit-le™ Productive Methods of Forg- 
‘ing, written by Grigory Kevalenko, 
ed the USSR Agricultural and In-| aequaints the reader with the me- 
dustrial Exhibition in Moscow in, thod of free-forging ef parts weigh- 
the past month. Many of them have'ing many tons, which in essence 
written their impressions in the permits forge workers te work with- 


|Guest Book. German tourists wrote;| out dies or other devices. Every 
qualified forge hammer worker can 


master this method. The author 

Republic of 
at on the 
from his work 


In Capital Funds 


Mayor Wagner said this week he 
would not discuss City Comptroller 
Lawrence Gerosa’s proposal to cut 
$75,000,000 from the 1958 capital 
budget until he appears before the 
Planning Commission Sept. 15. 

Reporting to the Board of Esti-|“Having inspected the pavilions oi 


mate last rsda ; Cer _\ the exhibition, we have been con-| 
pea 4 eager oy 000 ceili g| Vinced again that the peoples of the| visited the People's 
' BR 5 ce™®S' Soviet Union want peace. They|China where he 
be placed on any future municipal| need peace to complete the trans- knowledge he gain 
building program. The current 


formation of their vast and strong experience. 
building program totals $325,000,- 
000 


Co 


Young Socialist Forum presents: 
WORLD IN CRISIS 
(a series of siz discussions) 


country into the foremost state of| Anatoly Chugunov, a _pattern- 
the world.” ‘maker from the Urals, is well 

Gerosa had proposed the cut in} The numerous testimonials of known in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
city construction as a means ef! guests from Britain, France, India,; Rumania and the German Demo- 


Socialist Club 
keeping down the real estate tax| Japan and other countries noted the| cratic Republic. In his book Skill iM oe2; Amosortes, Wash, 316, B. @.. NY, 98:|mesting eachden, inaenk tee eon ce, 


American 
Adelphia Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. (nr 14 8t) 
2:15 PM. 

*Organzations listed for identfication only, 

rate. The rate this year is already'achievements of the Soviet le! Pattern-Making he shares his ex-|pesaers in Nassau, Leng Island, $70; 
3 71. . ; es : . ot Bin read Lane Villa, 2i4 Beach 20th St. Fa 
three points below the tax rate for|in the development of industry,|perience in improvin ecision | Breekiyn C, $10; Friends of Bia , Far 
1956 sh ‘agriculture rm and science ‘age . AE Marshak in the Bronx, $45; Friend of Wil-| Rockaway. Nadyne Brewer, soprano and 


measuring instruments and devices. | isons Weinstone, $16; Crown SBeights! o:ner artists im @ program as fits the oc- 
ooo ee eRe See ee ee eee Re See See eee esessessress 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


New Work reader, $10; Anon. friend, $5; ee Prominent speakers. 
New Sub nm_s"-—_—--_> 


Memorial 


Subs 41, 


- 
= 


}Ausp: Memorial Committee. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


Rockefeller 
Firm Controls 


reader visiting New York on his vacation, 
$45. 


Bangkok Concer a iran commie, s3; New Yor ater 

The International Basic Econo- heen aut Ae te nee sara 
my CCorp. (IBEC), a finance and ¥erk, oa Gary, Ind., $1; West Brighton 
develapment company headed by|reader, $25; P.8., 
Nelson A. Rockemelier, announced ry = 


Far Reckaway readers, 
yesterday it had acquired a con-| Make checks or orders 
trolling interest in the Economic payable to: W. Dunn or 


Committee for a Free Press, P.O. 
nea Corp. of Bangkok,'p.. 231, Cooper Station, New York 
ailand, 


3, N. Y. 
The Bangkok firm represents a\ sam 

number of Wall Street and Euro- 
pean concerns involved in agricul- 
tural and industrial projects in 
Thailand, CCambodia, Laos and 
Viet Nam, and also is engaged in 
exporting and importing. 


IMPORTED BICYCLE—26” Wheel, Coaster 
and Hand Brake, with pump and bag. 
SPEC. $29.95. Standard Brand Dist. 
143 Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th & 14th Bts.) 

GR 3-7819 


DAILY WORKER ONLY 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


service, days, 
ot nights, weekends, economi- 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
| 


6 months .... 
3 months .... 


6 months —... 
3 months .... 


4.00 0 4.750 
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Flizabeth Gurley Flynn Candidate for 


Something new has been |{didate under the designation of the 


added to the East Side — the People’s Rights Party. Deadline is 


candidacy of veteran labor; Temporary campaign headquar- 
and Communist leader. Eliza- ters are at the National Palace, 111 


beth Gurley Flynn for a City East Houston St. As of Monday 
Council seat. of next week, headquarters will be 


Announcement of the candidacy ;*' the Alhambra Hall, 15 Second 
was made last week by Evelyn Ave., second floor. (Nearest sub- 
Wienef and Dr, Albert E. Blam-!way is the Second Ave. Station of 
berg, ree pene of — F nn s ‘the Independent “D” line.) 
campaign committee. rs. Flynn) , 
recently completed a 3-year term | in an en n letter distributed to 
in prison under the Smith (thought ellow - residents of her district, 
control) Act. ‘ |Miss Flynn, who recently celebrat- 

ed her 67th birthday, reviews her 


Along with collection of signa- 
tures on Miss Flynn’s nominating 52 years in the labor movement. 


petitions an open letter from the She writes: 
candidate is being distributed.| «; Jay campaign on the historic 
Communist and non - Communist)... Side, as I did im my youth, 


supporters on the East Side are 
seeking 3,000 signatures to qualify 0" the issues before the American 


Miss Flynn as an independent can-'people—for peace, jobs and equal- 


; for the Bill of and for 
ity; for Rights 


and against such anti-American 
laws as the McCarran and Smith 
(thought control) Act. 

“In the course of my campaign 
for election to the City Counil, I 


‘choll Giinusd with the soanle 0 de 


tailed program for our country. I 
know the many problems that face 
us: the need for housing for all 
and real slum clearance; the fight 
for political representation for the 
Puerto Rican people; the fight 
against anti-Semitism; a e 


program for young ; for 
school integration; and anti- 
bias legislation to end discrimina- 


tion toward Negro and Puerto Ri- 


can people in homes and jobs.” 


ELIZABETH CURLEY FLYNN 


—— Se ee — — ee — 


City Weighs Cost of Youth Crime 
Hears Plans to Curb Delinquency 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


MORE THAN 100 representatives of private civic organizations joined with Ma- 
yor Wagner and other officials of the city government last week to take a long and serious 


look at the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
ing in City Hall suggesting pro- ~~ 

posals to curb youth crime, fourteen 

teen-age boys stood before Magis- 

trate Francis X. O'Brien a few 

blocks away and heard an indict- 

ment read charging them with two 

killings in Manhattan. 

As the youths stood in the court- 
room—some frightened and some 
sullen—their parents shaken by the 
magistrate’s te the boys would 
be dealt with severely, the Mayors 
conference heard proposals for a 
city-wide plan to meet the prob- 


lems of frustrated youth. 
* 


THE FIRST CONCRETE pro- 
posal from a representative of the 
city government was offered by 
City Council President Abe Stark. 


“I certainly do not have an 
overall cure,’ Stark said. “I am not 
convinced that police alone is the, 
answer, that apprehension is the 
answer. 

As a first step, he said, he would 
ask the Board of Estimate to ap-| MAYOR WAGNER proposed 
propriate $500,000 to subsidize five) that a broad citizens committee be 
programs for youths in critcial | formed to coordinate the work of 
areas. These programs, he ex-|public and private agencies. ~ 
plained, would use all existing) I[t was 2 gw that the work 
municipal facilities, the services|of the Youth Board with street 
and personnel of city and volunteer| gangs be expanded. 
youth agencies. Miss Helen Harris, executive di- 

The Council President further|jrector of United Neighborhood 
proposed a $3,000,000 program fi-|Houses, urged establishment of 
nanced jointly by the city and state, | neighborh job placement serv- 
to provide recreation and guidance ices and vocational counseling cen- 
facilities for 100,000 who are not |ters. 
now included in organized youth| Juvenile delinquency is a neigh- 
activity. borhood problem,” she said. “I 


OF ocx 
ABE STARK AND 


has indicated it would not favor 
a state fund as high as $1,500,000. 
* 


It was significant that while they were meet- 


a 


MAYOR WAGNER 


| Deputy Police Commissioner 
‘Robert Mangum, in charge of the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau of the Police 
Department, said his _ statistics 
showed the rate of juvenile crime 
was lower this year than in 1956. 
But, he said, the rate of delin- 
‘quency such as breaking windows 
and disturbing the peace has risen. 
* 


MANGUM, one of the few 


Gov. Harriman has indicated he 
would try to get the state yap 
ture to approve more funds for a 
New York City youth program. The 
Republican - controll egislature 


don’t think we have involved or- 


ganized labor enOugh in this busi- 


ness of finding employment for 
teen-agers during the vacation pe- 


riod.” 


high ranking Negro members ol 
the Police Department, said that 
integration of personnel in both 
the Police Department and Youth 
Board has resulted in improvement 
in the work. 

Mangum reported he was work- 
ing on a Youth Board project in 
the Lower East Side. This project, 
he said, showed striking progress 
and there had been no instances ol 
juvenile deliqunecy in the area 


STEEL UNION HITS FIRMS’ PRICE TACTICS 


WASHINGTON-—A United Steelworkers offi- 
cial has charged that the steel industry is trying to 
make his union. the “scapegoat” for “exorbitant” 


steel price increases. 


Otis Brubaker, the union’s research director, 


increases in the 
prices in steel a 


steel industry and “administered” 
nd other industries. 


David J. McDonald, president of the union and 
vice-president of the A 


pear as scheduled. 
Brubaker read a statement McDonald prepdred 


-C1IO was unable to ap- 


| “Of course, we have our fin 


crossed,” he added. 


since the project was set up. 
gers 


Suggestions offered at the con- 
ference included: | 

® Promoting wider use of eédu- 
cational radio and TV. The Mayor 
was urged to make additional funds 


available to put educational pro- 
grams on the air. 

° nog the standards of TV 
a ooks (especially comic 
boo and newsppaers so they do 
not glorify crime and criminals. 

° Sendin 


psychiatrists and religious leaders 
into the streets to “meet the kids 
where they are and not where they 
should be.” 

. 


g more social workers, 


“Technologically,” he said, “it is 
getting worse because the weapons 
are different. Zip guns were in- 
vented only recently.” 

Dr. William ag Superin- 
tendent of Schools, cited “war in 
the headlines, hatred between na- 
tions and the stress on killing in 
radio and TV” as a spur to youth 
crime. 

Rabbi Edward Klein, of the New 
York Board of Rabbis, suggested 


| 
— more public school facilities 


be kept open for youth in the sum- 
mer. He urged that a permanent 
citizens committee be formed by 
the Mayor to work with public 
and private agencies. 


All who addressed the Mayor's 


DR. ROBERT McIVER, direc- 
tor of a project studying the prob-| 
lems of youth, told the conference: 
there is not much evidence there is 
more teen-age deliquency than 
there was twenty ‘years ago. 


enference had suggestions for in- 
tegrating the ‘ok: of public and 
private organizations. | 
Meanwhile, the city waits for 
formulation of an expanded pro- 


gram. 


ee 


NEGRO CHILD BEATEN, SUES 


RACIST RESTAURANT OWNER 


A seven-year-old Negro child has filed a $15,000 dam- 


age suit in Federal District 


Court, alleging he had been 


beaten up when he asked for service in a “white” restaurant. 
The suit was filed by Mr. and Mrs. Matt Johnson, of 


Oklahoma City, in behalf of their son, O. C. Johnson. 


The suit claims that on 


July 9, 1957, the child was 


struck and beaten on the head and body by D. D. Hollis, 
operator of a restaurant about five miles east of Bossier 


City, La. 


The petition alleges that Hollis committed a “wilful, 


malicious, and unlawful assault,” causing Johnson to suffer “ 
a brain concussion and possible abscess. It asked $10,000 
in actual damages and $5,000 in punitive damages. 


consumers for Siberian pine, which 
grows in the Yenisei River basin. 
Timber of this species is the best 
in the world and serves as first- 
class raw material for industry. 
Lumber occupies the principal 
place in timber firs oe rom the 

ition Exportles 


oviet Union. In 


Here and There in 
the Soviet Union 
Timber for Export 


Matvei Kostolevsky, Soviet timb- 
er authority, made the aang: 


statement: 
“The countries with the largest 


told the Senate anti-trust and monopoly subcom- 
mittee that “steel price increases in the post World 
War II period have been exorbitant in relation to 


increased costs.” 


“By constant repetition of the theory that price 
increases have been ‘forced’ by labor unions, cor- 
porate management has succeeded in turning at- 

_ tention away from the obvious connection between 
amg < and rising profits,” he said. 

“Of key importance in this deliberate strategy 

“ packs ore the public a scapegoat—organized 


Brubaker was the main witness as the subcom- 
mittee, headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), 
resumed hearings on the causes of recent price 


Brubaker sai 


proximately 35 


saying the union “resents the repeated charges 
made in recent years by certain industrial leaders 
that our union has fostered inflation.” 


d the July ,1957, wage increase in 


the steel industry of 15.5 cents an hour, or 5.9 per- 
cent, could have been “absorbed entirely out of 
the 1957 productivity increase of 5 percent.” In- 
stead, the industry raised prices $6 a ton. 
_ Total employment costs in the industry are ap- 
percent of sales, he said. “The im- 
pact of a 5.9 percent wage increase is therefore 
only 2.1 percent , . . with this sizable productivity 
increase, unit costs show no increase at all but 
_ instead a decline,” he declared. 


timber reserves, as you may ~al- 
ready know, are Brazil, Canada and 
the United States of America. But 


maeres numerous foreign firms 
with logs for building pu 


sleepers, mine props, plywood, cel- 
lulose, cardboard and paper of dif- 


the total timberland of these three|ferent kinds, 


countries combined barely reaches 
that of the Soviet Union, which 
exceeds one billion hectares (a hec- 
tare is 2.47 acres). 

“The high i of Soviet timb- 
er has gain rominence in the 
world market. The forests of the 
USSR contain over 300 Coup of 
trees, chiefly coniferous. is a 
particularly great demand among 


ge | - | 
Due to vacations, the New 


Jersey edition of The Worker 
will not apear until after Labor 
Day. Meanwhile, New Jersey 
readers will receive the regular 


National Edition of The Worker. 
. A 
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By Radiation? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE NEW YORK State Health Depa rtment has been “concerned” about the ques- 
tion of posible radiation hazards to the public emanating from the Canadian Radium & 
Radiation Corp., at Mt. Kisco, since 1946 or 1947, but to this day does not know how the 


company disposes of its radio- 
active wastes, or where they are 
dumped, 

This was disclosed to The 
Worker Monday whien Director 
of Sanitation Richard McLaugh- 
lin of the Health Department of 
Westchester County was queried 
on whether the county was re- 
leasing results of its protrected 
survey of conditions around the 
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Confidentia 


Confidential magazine now tak- 
ing place in Hellyweed. 

The charges against Confiden- 
tial and its “sister” magazine, 
Whisper, are based on a number 
of articles in the two publica- 
tions which the State of Califor- 


On The Line 


Reader Albert H. of Den- 
ver writes us (along with a ten- 
spot contribution): 

“To solve a problem in the 
best manner, we must first know 
what the problem is. And if we 
don’t have a newspaper devoted 
to solving our economic, political 
and social problems, then the 
prblems will never see the light 
of day. 

“We have such a paper in the 
Worker. .. . Without the Worker 
there is no hope of better things 
in the integration problem. No 
other paper brings this problem 
to light, with a complete solu- 
tion in view as the Worker does.” 

How right you are, Albert. But 
OUR problem is that not sage 2 
of our readers rate it as ses 


nia contends were criminally 
libelous and obscene. 


In a none-too-subtle counter- 
blow designed to intimidate the 
gigantic movie industry and 
thereby bring pressure on the 
prosecution to drop the case, 
Confidential attorneys issued sub- 
poenas’ for scores of Hollywood 
celebrities, threatening to verify 
publicly countless sordid esca- 
pades which had been recount- 


-ed in the pages of the magazine. 


* 


MEANWHILE, Robert Har- 
rison, ublisher of Confidential, 
charged that ‘ a of the 
motion picture industry was out 
to “get” his magazine. “All we 
have done,” said Harrison, “is 
blow the whistle on . . . some 
of these spoiled people (who) 
became Communists (or others 
who) have flaunted their sexual 
depravity.” 

Harrison neglects to mention, 
however, that the “public-spirit- 
ed“ scandal - mon ering which 
Confidential has som dishing 
out for the past five years has 
turned into a fabulously profit- 
able enterprise. Published every 
other month, Confidential is es- 


timated to sell close to four mil- 


lion copies r issue, which 
makes a lot o quarters jangling 
in the till of + whistle-blower 
Harrison. 

That's only half the story, of 


course. To get the other side > of 


lly—There 's 
Profit in Pornography 


_By JACK STYLES 

THE MOST lurid scandal trial in recent years continued to explode in newspaper 
headlines across the country this past week as a succession of call girls, private eyes and 
professional informers appeared to give testimony in the criminal libel prosecution of 


the picture, this reporter called 
Leonard Greene Associates, the 
Agency which handles Confid- 
ential’s advertising. After iden- 
tifying myself as a reporter for 
the Daily Worker, I asked the 
woman in charge what. it would 
cost to place an ad in publisher 
Harrison's “crusading” journal. 

When she told me that the 
charge would be $12.25 per 
agate line (this comes to $171.- 
50 for a column inch), I asked 
her what the full-page rate 
would be. I don't know what 
happened at this point, but my 
source of information suddenly 
dried up. “Did you say you were 
from the Daily Worker?” she 
asked me. 


When I assured her that was 
the case, she told me that she 
would have to mail me any ad- 
ditional information. A few oth- 
er questions elicited the same 
response—and I suddenly got the 
strange feeling that the maga- 
zine which “tells all” wasn’t go- 
ing to tell me much about ad- 
vertising rates. 


So I went ahead and did some 
fast figuring on my own. In its 


current issue, Confidential car- > 


ries approximately 700 inches of 
advertising, The old multiplica- 
tion table told me that in addi- 
tion to the revenue from some 
four million readers every 
month, Confidential staches away 


(Continued on Page 9) 


plant. 

The study is not complete, 
said McLaughlin. Samples of 
surface water from the Kisco 
River, nearby, and the Croton 
reservoir, about two miles from 
the Canadium Radium & Urani- 
um plant, are being analyzed in 
the State Laboratories in Albany 
for radiation contént. 

“I have about 30 samples in 
my car now, which will go up 
this week, too,” he said. 

NEW YOR CITY obstains 
part of its water from the Croton 
reservoir, or Croton lake. The 
Kisco river is a tributary of the 
reservoir. 

Acting Chief Engineer Abraham 
Groopman of New York City’s De- 
partment of Water Supply said he 
was not aware of the Canadian 
Radium situation but his depart- 
ment was “checking for radioactiv- 
ity” from fallout and any suspect 
plants. 

Qinitation Director McLaugh- 
lin, whose offices are at White 
Plains, told the Worker: In 1946 
or 1947 information was received 
which made authorities suspi- 
cious of how the company, 


_ which processes radium, was dis- 


posing of its waste, particularly 
in. view of its proximity to the 
Kisco River, saa the water sup- 
ply. “The state Health Depart- 
mient was concerned, and some 
reports were received from other 
agencies, he said. 

“We're still interested in fiind- 
ing out how the company dis- 
poses of its waste products,” 
McLaughlin said. 


He inted out that radium- 
226, which he had reason to be- 
lieve. made its way into the 
plant, had a half-life of from 
9,600 to 5,800 years. 


The company, he said, has not 
revealed how or where it is dis- 
posing of its wastes now. 

“For over a year Canadian 
Radium has been under orders 
by the State Department of 
Health not to dispose of any 
wastes without a permit. This is 


under the Health Commission- 
er's radiation code, Chapter 19, 
adopted in December, 1955. 

“No permit has been issued 

in this time.” _~ 
. 

THE CANADIAN Radium & 
Uranium Corp. is now in trouble 
with 'the State Labor Depart- 
ment. Last Thursday it was 
granted» another adjournment, 
this time of one month, on its 
thi¢d appearance in the Mt. Kis- 


co Village Police Court, charged 


with violation of two sections of 
the State Industrial Code. It is 
alleged it failed to have a survey 
made of employes to determine 
what raioactivity dose thev 
were getting, and that it failed 
lo cease exposing emploves to 
radiation in» excess of the maxi- 
muin weekly dose permitted un- 
der the code. 

McLaughlin said the three 
employes said. to be injured by 
an overdose of permissible radia- 
tion were, he believed, not resi- 
dents of Mt. Kisco, and that the 
Labor Department was the only 
agency that had information on 
them. 

Apparently smarting under a 
charge in the Mt. Kisco Patent 
Trader (July 25) that a West- 
chester County Health Depart- 
ment investigation of the plant 
had been “going on for. several 
years, McLaughlin described 
some of the problems he had had 
in trying to get information on 
what eifect if any the plant has 
on the community. 

“There is no question that a 
possible hazard has been known 
for a long time,” he said. 

But, he said, “Canadian Ra- 
ditttin has been very reluctant to 
let us know their operations, 
past or present.” Company offi- 
cials did admit, he said, that 
“several years ago’ they dumped 
some of their waste into the Cro- 
ton Point Park dump, at Har- 
mon, by the Hudson River. 

THE VILLAGE of Croton 
does not take its water supply 

(Continued on Page 9) 


The Hoffa Story— 


Rackets and Business 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


JAMES R. HOFFA, the Senate Racket Committee's 
prize exhibit so far this year, was revealed as a man of 
many business enterprises with success and ena greatest 


in undertakings where employers 
of members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters were 
the backers, underwriters or fi- 
nanciers. 


For hours he was questioned, 
and gave confirmation, to deal- 
ings with employers, including 
loans from them and assistance 
from their attorneys and their la- 
bor relations men, involving 
many tens of thousands of dol- 
Jars in alleged “loans.” What 
struck millions of TV viewers 
of the Washington show most, 
was Hoffa's assertion that he 
obtained those: loans from em- 
ployers, or from other sources 
on their say-so, and many tens 
of thousands of dollars from 
union treasuries, interest-free, 
without a note or collateral or 
any kind of security, and AL- 
WAYS IN CASH. He said he 
never wrote a check in all those 
transactions. 


And in Hoffa's hearing, as in 
the case of some others, the lit- 


tle mysterious cash box made its 


arance, but he wouldn't 
tel where he keeps it nor why 
he didn’t put his | OT in banks. 


THE wuicndl BUSINESS 
didn’t smell good to a worker. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Community Groups, Unions 
idLe vittown Negro Family 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — Citizen 
oups in Bucks County supported 
By organizations here and the AFL- 
C 10 Department of Civil rights, 
sprang to the defense ef William 
Myers, Jr., the Negro worker whose 
family has faced violence _ since 
moving into all-white Levittown a 
week ago. 

The situation became so threat- 
ening that Governor Leader or- 
dered a squad of state troopers to 
reinforce the guard maintained by 
the local police over Myers new 
home. 

Levittown, some 15 miles north- 
east of Philadelphia, has a popula- 
tion of about 60,000. Most of the 
men are employed in the huge Fair- 
less plant of the U. S. Steel Corp. at 
nearby Morrisville. 

The town was built by Levitt 
and Sons, a big housing construc- 
tion firm, for the steel company 
and the approximately 15,000 
homes then sold on the installment 
plan to its employes. NOT ONE 
OF THE HOMES WAS OPEN| 
TO NEGRO OCCUPANCY AND) 
THE BAN IS IN FORCE TO) 
THIS DAY! 


THE VIOLENT outbreak against 


the Negro family—coming at i 


height ef the fight over civil rights 


in the Senate—shocked Governor delphia has urged Governor Leader some 300 persons the Thursday fol- 
lowing the outbreak. It is reported 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
RIGHT OR WRONG for a 


“Bile, poy ies. William Myers = an on. ‘the ‘Sena they 


bought in Levittown, Pa. 


tradition . . . . We believe thal 
there is a place in the community 
for the Myers family and that they 
should be treated as any other new 
residents of Lev repeal 


THE URBAN » ie of Phila- 


Leader. In a talk to some 100 Dem-|to do everything possible to main- 


ocratic Party 


from a 12-county area at Reading 


two nights later he declared that, 


the right of any citizen—regardless 

of color or raee—to lecate where he 

pleased would be enforced. 
“Pennsylvania,” he reminded the 


instigators of the Levittown disor-| 


ders,” was feunded by Quakers as 
a haven to all 

The Human Relations Counei! 
of Bucks County sponsored a meet- 
ing ir Fallsington, north of Levit- 
town, to act on the situation. Some 
40 men and women attended. Rep- 


leaders assembled tain order in the Levittown situa- 


tion. 

ers says he has received 2 
num of letters, mostly from 
Levittown residents, welcoming his 
family and regretting the mon 
actions. 

According to the ng tore 
Tribune, Negre semi-weehly, Boris 
Shiskia. director of civil rights for 
the AFL-CIO, has to 
its officials in New York, Philadel- 
phia and other cities, sup- 
port of the fight for civil rights in 
editeen. 


‘hood of the young Negro World 


class conscious paper like the, 
Wall Street Journal is often 


expressed in specific terms like 
“pipe lines.” 

Are there ethical questions in- 
olved in the recent Syrian events? 
Do Britain and the U.S. have a 
right to pressure Syria's neighbors': 
to intervene in Syria 

The Wall Street Journal puts 
the problem in a very practical 
way (Aug. 20): 

. “Syria has nearly four million 
| people living in its 72,000 square 
miles—about the size of North Da- 
kota. It gets much of its income 
from royalty payments by the two 
big western-owned oil pipelines 
which cross it. The Iraq Petroleum 
Co. line runs from wells in Iraq 
to the Mediterranean Sea in Syria. 
trans-Atabian pipeline, owned 
by Arabian-American Oil Co., runs 
from Persian Gulf wells to. tankers 
in the Mediterraneah Sea off neigh- 
boring Lebanon. Besides Turkey 
on the north and the Mediterrane- 
an on the west, Israel and Jordan 
on the south and Iraq on the south| 
and east. All these countries are 
friendly to the U.S. now.” 


War II veteran's newly-purchased 
home. 


James Sewell, past commander 
of Bucks County VFW and of the! major British oil firm in the Middle 
Levittown John Billington Post/East. Arabian-American Oil is of 
6495, presided at a meeting of|course Aramco, that fabulous firm 
in which Standard of New Jersey, 
Socony-Vacuum and others take 
that $152 was collected for ousting | out billions in Arab oil profits with- 
the Myers family by “legal means. jout paying a cent of taxes to the 
Those attending signed a state-/U.S. Treasury. 


The Iraq Petroleum Co. is the’,. 


‘Is Dulles Heading to 
A New Brink Over Syria 


had 
has 
received 
from the Soviet Union as. well a 
The developments in Syria have 
taken place strictly within the laws 
and regulations of that country 
have also been consistent 


the § 

aaa opposes Syrian 
iation with the Baghdad military 
alliance and opposes the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine it has been branded 
a Communist plot and a threat td 
the West. 

The rueful admission in the N.Y. 
Times editorial (Aug. 20) is en- 
lightening. Says the Times: 

“The challenge to the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine is all the more for- 
midable because the coup has been 
legalized by President al-Kuwatly’s 


AH, BUT THE TIMES is re- 
sourceful. Besides, the Times 
knows how the Eisenhower Doc- 


trine can be used in strictly “do- 
mestic affairs” of foreign countries. 
In fact, Ike’s Doctrine was bap- 


ment ef their opposition to Negroes * 

being allowed to live in the area.| FEVERISH negotiations took 

Sewell said the post authorities| place in London and Washington 

gave him permission to hold the|following a train of events that 

meeting in their hall. started with Syrian gpvernment 
Several of the speakers were not|charges that the U.S. had tried to 

from the Levitton area. One said|bring about a chan in _. etn 

ment in Syria. The Syrian. govern 


he was i Philadelphia tavern - ts oo ~ 
kee All warned against Negroes ment n ordered a military 
| weg r" ? attache and two other minor U.S. 


‘being permitted to locate in the 
™ | community. diplomats to leave the country. 
The State Department immedi- 


* 


a 


tes ¥ 
‘Zan Sesigates 


mt Arab sn 
to get busy in Syria. 
These three Arab nations are 


ately branded the Syrian charges|among the most feudal-ridden dic- 
as false and ousted the Syrian am-'tatorial regimes in the Middle East. 
bassador from the U.S. It also They have no mandate from voters 
announced that the U/S. ambassa-'as had been shown when the Jor- 
‘dor to Syria would not return to|danians were allowed to vote, or 
‘his post. in Saudi Arabia and Iraq where 


erase sad were ow in the people just don’t get a chance 


resented were the Jewish War Vet- * 


erans, Womens International) “OUR COMMITTEE,” the paper 
League fer Peaee and Freedom, reports Shiskin as stating, “work , 
American Friends Service Commit-|as the human rights arm of the! in. Philadelphia. 
tee, Temple Shalom of Levittown, |labor movement, All regardless of | Threats by the authorities to take 
Fallsirgton Society of Friends, Le-|race, creed or eolor—are entitled | dr: astic action against that- move- 


SOME MONTHS ago been 
Citizens Council organizers were 


ireported active 


vittown Civie Ass’n and others. 

Committes were set up for dis- 
tributing literature on civil rights, 
for counseling the Myers family, 
to visit local realtors and te ensure’ 
continueus police protection to the| 
family. 

The Bucks County unit of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action joined 
the fight. Its executive committee 
declared: “The right to live where 
one chooses is a basic American 


to the decencies of human life. Ly 
‘RIGHT TO A GOOD HOME ji 
one of these rights. We og or 


|doing everything ible to 
i ae these 


the Myers fami 
Certain leaders of the Levittown 


rights.” 


Veterans of Foreign Wars seem’ 


‘back of this anti-Negro activity 
together with a Florida-bern and 
raised steelworker named Theodore 
Harris, who lives in the neighbor- 


‘ment spreading in the area evi- 
*| dently drove the hate-mongers un- 


Washin Lendon and 
stocks fell in Wall St. when the 
derground., Syrian government, acting under! 

Efforts of mob leaders to get/its constitution, appointed Gen. 
the county commissioners to move/Afif Bizri as commander of the 
against Myers fell flat. “You know,|armed forces. Gen. Bizri supports 
as well as I,” townshi solicitor|the views of the left-nationalist 
William J. Carlin told them, “that|majority which had won the last 
the state and federal constitutions ‘election to the Syrian parliament. 
contain no words that mark out|This was sufficient to brand the’ 
peopl for black or white.” appointment a “Communist coup 


to vote. 
. 


| The Western strategy is not easy 
to carry out. Syria happens to be 
one of the few Middle East coun- 
jtries where there are peoples or- 
ganizations and where the trend 
to Left nationalism was prompted 
by popular movements and organi- 
zations. Furthermore, the forces of 
"| (Continued on Page 9) 


Employers, lke Silent on Reuther's $100 Auto Price-Cut Plan 


The first major shot in the battle) 
for the 1958 wage round was fired 
last week by the United Automobile 
Workers with a letter to the heads 
of the - 
taining a plan for a cut of $100 a. 
car on the new models. Walter 
Reuther alse reminded the Presi- 
dent of his appeal some months 
ago to industry and labor to “vol- 
untarily” hold down price and 
wage increases to stop the infla- 
tion trend. He asked Eisenhower to 
give his suppert to his proposal. 

Nothwithstanding the union's 
view that wage increases de not 
_ contribute te the current inflation, 
as implied in the President's appeal 
and as charged by employer prop- 
ganda, Reuther’s letter proposed 
that if the employers agree to cut 
an average of $100 on a 1958 car. 
the UAW’s leaders will recommend 
to the union’s 1958 bar aining con- 
ference next January that the cu? 
be taken into account with a seale- 
down of the demands. 

Reuther tread on dangerous 
ground of course, because his pro- 


cuts would be justified where prices 
are cut, or that wage changes could 
be equated to price changes. But 
Reuther’s letter clearly promises 


“Big Three” in auto con-| 


only “consideration” of a price-cut 
in the form of a reduction of the 
economic package of demands the 
union is contemplating. That pack- 


age may run to as much as some 80 
cents an hour, according to cal- 
culations in Detroit in view of the 
UAW'’s convention decision to 
make the shorter work-week and 
more take-home, the major 1958 
objective. It takes an increase of 
about 60 cents an hour to just 
maintain present take-home on the 
basis of a 32-hour, four-day week. 
There is talk of a demand of 25 
cents more an hour. 

The employers have not yet re- 
plied formally at this writing, but 
all employer sources, particularly 
the Wall Street Journal that rush- 


ed to sound out the unofficial in- 
dustry view, indicate the attitude 
towards the UAW will be the same 
as in the past. In 1945, when the 
UAW also sought to tie wages to 


posal certainly opened the door to 
misinterpretation that perhaps even 


prices and e a “look at the 
books” an issue in the 100-day 


tive.” 
ie a _ increase is the real talk. 
—_ ¥ er opinion everywhere 
trea e Reuther proposal last 
week cynically or as just a “smart” 
move in the propaganda buildu 
toward the 1958 wage rae § 
There is no doubt, of course, that 
the UAW also had in mind the 
eurrent public sentiment and the 
likely situation in the country next 
spring when bargaining enters the 
“hot” stage. 
® The racket hearings have not 
helped labor’s chances in collective 
bargaining either among his mem- 
bers or among the people gen- 
erally. 
© The current propaganda drive 
of labor’s enemies is pitched against 
the “labor monopolies” and ack- 
eteers’ and on the charge that wage 
increases are responsi le for the 
steep rise in the cost of living in 
the past year. - 
© Labor's foes are counting on 
a new drive, to come to a climax 
next spring, to put new anti-labor 
laws on the statute books. In that 
respect, they are especially count- 


REUTHER 


General Motors strike, the em- 


WSJ, in fact, reports, that a}the next session of Congress, 


against the UAW and especially its 
political and strike activity (Kohler 
and Perfect Circle). 

The effect of the Reuther pro- 
posal will be to win much of the 
general public, particularly the 
generak anti-monopcly public—the 
farmers, middle class, small busi- 
ness and professional people—for 
the union's demands and against 
the profit-swollen monopolies, 


Reuther’s letter actually shows that 
inflation, super-profits, monopoly- 
fixed prices, automation and the 
rise in productivity, will figure 
very strongly in bargaining for 
1958 wage increase. With 250,000 
jobless in Michigan, .the union is 
also enqneeene the possible in- 
e| crease of lower-priced cars and 
more jobs. 
The UAW has received wide 
publicity on its proposal. The em- 
, as a Wall Street Journal 
editorial concedes, have 
been put on the defensive and have 


been taking a great deal of time to 
make up their minds on the fer- 


ing on turning the Senate Rackets 


ployers insisted that prices is 
‘Committee in its hearings during: 


strictly a “management preroga- 


mulation of an answer, 


ao 
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~— Oil Invades Nicaragua 


SAN FRANCISCO. — The just been exploring. Drilling in Pe-| Ls ye over 480,250 acres. Stand- 
biggest invasion of Guate-|ten probably wont start until next ard of New Jersey has an exclusive 
mala is in pro gress. ‘The big year, although a wildcat may belover 365,719 acres. 

F ; hi started shortly in Izbal by Inver-| Shell does well with 482,796 
Ou companies are Marching |siones Guatemalteoas Americanas)acres in its exclusive domain. So 
in. Their invasion bids fair to|$.A. (Inguam), a “local” company,|does Signal with 671,186 acres. 
eclipse the Spanish conquest of|with Texas money. In the pool arrangements, one 
1522-24 and the United Fruit 


Guiding spirit company is designated as the op- 
Company’s incursion in the waning|Inguam is David erator. In this category, aside from 
years of the 19th century. Houston “independent.” 


companies previously listed with 
Petroleum Week (June 28), trade} In some instances, individual|their exclusive holdings, are Texas, 

industry journal, tells the story that!companies have secured exclusive Ohio and Atlantic. 

casts new light on the armed plot;“rights” to exploitation of large ® | 

that overthrew Guatemala’s demn-Iclissske of land. In others, several) NO ONE, of course, can now 

ocratically elected government in'companies have formed pools to ¢stimate the potential value of the: 

June, 1954, and replaced it with! exploit large holdings. concessions. But Petroleum Week 

the military dictatorship of Col.| . observes: 

Costos Castillo “Armes. STANDARD OIL of California,|, , PCsPite the costs and problems 


Th: . ; f . > 2 
While there have been previous (known in Guatemala in straight exploring Guatemala’s un 


reports about the oil companies... tae - mapped jungles; U.S. oil capital 
moving. in (People’s World. Jan, |SPanish translation as Cia. Petro-'),,. esl attracted to this Central 


25, 1957) the current report is the| °° ps be e a a for Snort)| American republic by the incen-' 
most ocmprehensive and most O-line 7 4 "tives of a modern petroleum — 


“MUST SE THEIR OPEN SKIES POLICY” 
tailed. ’ . a = 7 | 7" : 
+ California Standard Oil is also a} The law grants 


) 
ng colin! hE D Kings Kule Upen 
AT STAKE, says Petroleum | P2tticipant in four pool arrange- rights for a six year period, with 
iby 


Week, is “the most eagerly sought ents. Its generous slices are: 50 two possible two year extensions. 
unproved acreage in the Western| Percent of a 115,290 acre block; | Any one company may hold a max. BY ART Seeeas ’ This is a mighty empire that 
SOCIALISTS used to speak dominates the capitalist world. And 


Hemisphere.” And there is lots| 40 percent of 67,133 acres; 23.04) imum of one million acres. | 
anc ihe : < : : >» , ; . si 
trusted to elected presidents any 


of it ‘percent of 153,950 acres, 
“Some 20 companies thus far 38.55 percent of another 211,803 rights may be immediately con- 
verted into exploitation rights,.when I was a boy. They were more. Elected officials have less 
oe 90 percent reduction ™ talking of the money kings, = _ to say in Sp sagem. to- 
acreage. : -- ‘day. That's one of the po:nts in 
Exploration rights may be grant- who hid behind elected offi- | Victor Perlo's fine eede'ol “The 
ed for 40 years, with one possible cjals. But the Emperors of Finance Fmpire of High Finance” (Interna- 
=0 year to and their dukes and deputies. are tional ogee: —_— Ave, 
: | es an IN. Y., $5.50), which wil: be out 
THE government gets up to 50,20 longer invisible in Washington. | iss * 
percent ot net profits in taxes, rent-| They hold the big jobs it the Lis-| The main job iS done by finan- 
als and royalties, which is consid-' enhower administration, and set its cjer-politicians. I mean men like 
—_ than would be skimmed policies too. And they are the Presi-- John Foster Dulles, the nickel mag- 
(Continued on Page 10) dent’s playmates as well. For they nate and Rockefeller banker; Allan 


financier of 
Bintliff, a 


hold interests in 38 concessions, or|*°T®- 
tights,’ totalling 9 million. acres,”| Union Oil has exclusive “rights”; 
Petroleum Week discloses. “Most over 713,358 acres and shares in 
of the companies are from the two pools. | 
United States. Local companies} Santa Fe Drilling (which has 
are either partially or completely the fine Spanish alias of Petroleos 
backed by U.S. capital. The only,Guatemaltecos §.A., or Peguasa 
European interest is Shell.” for short) has the exclusive con- 

The concessions were granted,cession for 471,189 acres. | 
under Guatemala’s new Petroleum! Argus Petroleum (a combine of 
Code which went into effect July,!Husky Oil and the Wall Street 


1955, one year after Castillo Armas nouse of Dillon Reed) has exclusive 


seized power with the help of 
the U.S. State Department. | 
* 


AMONG U.S. giants getting 
large concessions are Standard Oil 
of California, Standard of New| 
Jersey, Standard of Ohio, Texas 
Oil, Sun Oil, Union Oil, and Tide- 
water. | 

There are also some Texas free- 
booters, among them Story J. 
Sloane, who has gotten the “con- 
cession” for 120,617 acres. 

The boom has just begun, how- 
ever. 

“Some 90 new applications, cov- 
ering 19.8 million acres, are now 
pending,” says Petroleum Week. 
“This represents 80 percent of the 
- country’s available acreage, — in- 
cluding every last ‘inch of Peten 
and Izbal (two departments of 
Guatemala).” 

Thus far, the companies have 


: GUATEMALA 


a PA 


we 
al > “ 
= 


~ s 
ds 
- 


make up his golf foursome and fill 


his bridge tables. And they occupy 
most of the chairs at Ike's stag din- 
ners. 

The horny handed friends of Abe 
Lincoln would not be welcome in 
the White House today. 

We might as well face the facts 
of 1957. This is not a people's gov- 
ernment in any sense of the word. 
It is a government of the rich, by 
the rich, and for the rich. And 
Washington is the political world 
capital of the Emperors of Finance. 

* | 

THE emperors’ orders go round 
the world from this power center.' 
They go to Havana, San Juan, Cara- 
cas, Bogota, Quito, ‘Guatemala 
City, Beirut, Amman, Taipei, Man- 
ila, Saigon, Bangkok and other em- 


: 


' 


ire capitals. And hundreds of mil-) 
oad Pm people are governed there-' 


Tells Us What 
He Heard in 
Colombo, 
Ceylon 


gentian delegates spent long days 
and nights flying first to Montreal, 
Canada then across the Atlantic to 
London, Paris or Amsterdam and 
then to Colombo by way of India. 


Keen interest was felt through- 
out Asia and Africa in the Colombo 
Conference. Since the Grand Orien- 


tal Hotel ballroom could accom- 
modate a maximum of only about 
500 persons, and since would-be 
delegates, observers and _ visitors 
from the chief Asian countries alone 
would have filled the ballroom 
many times over, sharp limitations 
were impdsed on the numbers who 
might attend from India, Japan, 
China and neighboring. areas. Del- 
egations from each of these coun- 
tries were limited to 15 or 20 
persons. | 
Colombo is a beautiful ci 
moderate size, with few facilities 
for taking care of visitors. Even 
with the drastic limitations imposed 
on attendees at the conference, 
every hotel and guest house in the 
city was filled to over-flowing and 
some 200 people were accommodat- 
ed in delightfully considerate and 
generous private families. 
Ceylonese hospitality was bound- 
less. After the adjournment of the 
final conference session those dele- 
gates who had time and inclination 
saw the sights of the beautiful is- 
land of Ceylon. But the conference 


Peace Council in honor of the con- 
ference, the delegates discussed, | 
deliberated and resolved around 
the clock. 

. 


SEVERAL REASONS led to the 
holding of the Peace Council ses- 
sions in Asia, in the summertime. 

First there was the widely-felt 
urgency to stop testing hydrogen 
bombs, with their attendant fallout 
of radioactive particles, and to do 


it promptly. 

Second, while all previous gen- 
eral Peace Council meetings Thad 
been held in Europe, the Far Pa- 
cific had become a center for 
bomb-testing, and the sharpest re- 


sistance to the tests had developed 
in Japan and other Asian coun- 


tries. 

Third, since the Bandung Con- 
ference of 29 Asian-African nations 
at Bandung, Indonesia in the 
spring of 1955, the Asian-African 
area had been the scene of wide- 
spread anti-imperialist and anti-war 
activity. Heretofore, delegations of 
Asian-African peoples had traveled 
to Europe to attend the World 
Peace Council conferences. In the 
summer of 1957, delegates from 
Europe, the Americas, Africa and 
Australia anes in Asia. 


By SCOTT NEARING 

A conference of the World Coun- 
cil of Peace was held in Colombo, 
Ceylon recently. Four hundred 
delegates and observers from 49 
countries attended the sessions, 
which lasted for a full week. 

Rains had begun in Ceylon, 
which has a tropical climate. (Its 
three chief export items are tea, 
rubber and coconut fiber). Rain 
brought a relief from the tropical 
summer heat. It also brought ex-| 
cessive humidity. The hotel ball- 
room into which the delegates and 
observers were crowded boasted 
no air conditioning, As substitute: 
it had a battery of half a hundred 
ceiling fans whose ceaseless drone 
provided a background for the dis- 
cussions and debates. 

Visitors from the temperate 
zones, ting themselves as best 
the “re sg to the 24 hours a day 
high temperatures, sat out the day 
and night sessions of committee, 
commission and bureau meetings 


and general conference delibera-/ BECAUSE OF THE develop- 


‘ment of air-way complexes around 
North American West Euro- 
pean focal points, delegates from 
Chile and the Argentine, from) worked to the exhaustion point. 
French Africa and the Soudan flew * 

north, then east and then again} MEETING in Berlin, in March, 
south to Ceylon, Chilean and Ar- 1957, the Bureau of the World 


tions, , 

Except for a reception to the 
conferees, given at his official 
residence by the prime minister of 
Cev‘on, S$. W.-R. D. Bandaranaike, 
a peace pageant-ballet and a mass 


meeting arranged by the Ceylon 


the conference week delegates 


of | 


itself was no garden party. During 


We Talk in Asi 
Heng e Talked Peace in Asia 


Council of Peace had decided to 
call a World Conference to discuss, 
the stopping of atom bomb tests, 
the abolition of atomic weapons 
and othe aspects of disarmament. 
When delegates began arriving in’ 
Colombo, it was evident that the’ 
discussion would range more widely 
than the Bureau had ‘anticipated. 

At least half of the time of the 
Colombo monference was devot- 
ed to hearing reports from dele-| 
gations on the organization of the 
peace forces and the direction of, 
peace activities in their respective 


countries. These reports, particu- @" 


ly from Asi African dele-| cases, 
larly from Asian and African dele preserve: what. they. considered. to 


gations, made it evident that the 
most urgent issues before the con- 
ference were not bomb-tests or dis- 
armament, but the mounting ten- 
sions, and the local wars which 
threatened to lead into another gen-. 
eral military conflict. 

Real tug-of-war developed in) 
committee and co.nmission sessions | 
and in the general debates which’ 
dealt with war in Algeria and Cyp-! 
rus, the struggle for contro! of Mid. 
dle East oil, and the pressing 
danger of a general war fought 
with inter-continental bombers and 
guided missiles. 

* 


RESOLUTIONS. calling for an 
all-out effort to abolish bomb tests 
and press for disarmament were 
passed without question and unani- 


sa § Qn matters such as the 
'French-Algerian conflict and the 
‘tense Israel-Arab situation, discus- 


sion and debate continued for days, 


with French, Algerian, Israeli and 


‘\ 


Dulles, the former Schroder 
banker, who used to represent Nazi 
interests; Charles E. Wilson, the 


General Motors tycoon; Lewis L. 
Strauss, the Rockefeller financial 
adviser, who heads the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and other Wall 
Street leaders. 

. 

THESE fellows could not be 
elected to anything. But they run 
the empire none the less. The facts 
can not be denied. For the biggest 
posts in Ike’s administration are fill- 
ed by Wall Street appointees. And 
more than 100 big money men are 
doing their “tour of duty” in Wash- 
ington today. 

‘I am borrowing that phrase from 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Arab delegates and delegations 
holding stubbornly to partisan posi- 
tions. 

Final resolutions on the areas of 
tension in Africa-Asia were pass- 
ed with no dissenting voices. But 
they embodied concessions and 
compromises which had _ been 
reac only after much heart- 
searching and many. official and 
more unofficial getting together. 

Delegates left Colombo with 
feelings of relief over hard-won 
unanimity, secured only after all 
parties to the discussion had had 
opportunity to present their 
listen to their opponents and 


be the essential points in their posi- 
tions. 
+ 


EVERY continent was represent- 
ed at the Colombo conference. All 
culture levels, from agriculture and 


hand crafts to power tools and 
automation had spokesmen who 
joined hands to deal with the ma- 
jor conflict situations of the day. It 
was a real achievement to bring 
these spokesmen together, to keep 
them in the same committee rooms. 
and on the same conference floor, 
discussing some of the most con- 
troversial issues of this era of multi- 
tudinous controversy, to have them 
agree to the same resolutions and 
then part to go their several ways 
and make their several .contribu- 
tions toward: stopping bomb tests, 
panne for disarmament and work- 
ing tirelessly to postpone, and ulti- 
mately to prevent another general 
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Radiation Menace Scored The Worker Soest 
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THE COUNTRY is learning an important lesson as it 
watches the spectacle of the bottling of the civil rights 
bill in the House Rules Committee, headed by Rep. Howard 
W. Smith, the Virginia Dixiecrat. 

That lesson is one this has constantly re- 


peated—that the enemies of civil rights for the Negro peo- 
ple are the enemies of civil liberties for the whole Amer- 
ican people. 
The Rules Committee chairman authored the notor- 
ious Smith (Thought Control) Act, under which many 
Americans were convicted merely for teaching and advo- 
cating political views. 

mith doesn’t want the Negro people to vote, just as 
he doesn’t want the plain people of America, Negro and 
white, to think freely and join together to advance their 
struggles. He and the = bankers, manufacturers and 
planters, whose class spokesman he is, profit mightily when 
the Negro people and the working people are voteless and 
otherwise gagged. 

The recent Supreme Court’s liberal decisions alarmed 
Smith and his friends no end. That is why Rep. Francis 
Walter (D-Pa) has introduced an omnibus bill the effect 
of which—if passed, of course—would be to subvert the 
high court's | sore wath Among its clearly unconstitutional 

rovisions, the Walter bill would set up a “controller” for 
mmunist propaganda in the Bureau of Customs—in other 
words, an oficial eCarthyan censor. 

But the nation is turning its back on McCarthyism. 
A vigilant people can consign the Walters bill and all others 
like it to a deserved limbo. 


STORM OVER SYRIA 


WITH AN air of outraged innocence the State De- 
partment rejected the Syrian government's allegation that 
U.S. officials were trying to bring about a change in the 
Syrian government. The very suggestion that the State 
Department would be capable of such a thing was denied. 

As though the world never heard of Guatemala and 
how the constitutionaly elected Arbenz government had 
been overthrown with the expert assistance of the late Am- 
bassador Peurifoy! 

Or, for that matter, as though the government coup 
in Jordan early this year, had no connection with the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine and the State Department. 

King Hussein, it will be recalled, faced opposition from 
his people. They showed this in the elections last year. 
They showed it in demonstrations this year. But King Hus- 
sein had something else. He had the $10 million from 
Washington and the promise of more besides. He had the 
armed support of the kings of Saudi Arabia and Iraq—arms 
by courtesy of our country. So the king flouted the will of 


his people. 
And as though to refute its own pretense of injured 


Scientists Learn Something from Workers 


Left to right: Williané C. Davidon, Dr. Robert J. Hasterlick, Prof. George V. LeRoy and modera- 
tor, Dean Maurice F. X. Donohue. 


By SAM KUSHNER ‘Cancer Hospital. He said that the utilization of nu- 
* 


CHICACO—Radiation, a subject) clear energy to aid mankind toda 
with particularly terifying impli DEAN DONOHUE, in openings but “an isolated gleam of hope. 
cations for union membcrs, as well noted, th , wy the discussion ao 
as for all mankuid, featured the! ae Here, he said, “with the) LIFTING THE discussion out 
third constitutional e-nvention of S¢Velopment of nuclear “hulle thelof its ivory tower atmosphere ye 
the Oil, Chemical and Ato.nic Wort has the power to bui and the other lists tried to main- 
Workers, AFL-CIO held here last '® belp ail mankind — but tonight\tain, Davidon said, “I'm against, 
iced. we are discussing its dangers anal was in general and I'm for ns 

“What effects Radiation has on “Be diseases it causes. ping the tests on a world wide) 
you”, was the topic of a special The bitter effects of radiation basis. It is immoral to continue) 
panel discussion h-ld by a group |were described in some details by| testing the bombs and affecting’ 
of scientists in the presence of hun- Dr. LeRoy, one of the “observa-ithe future of mankind.” 
dreds of trade unionists. This, in tion team’ sent to Nagasacki and) However, the rank and file shop) 
all probabilitv, was the first such|Hiroshima following World War,workers demanded precise answers 
discussion of tts kind in the United II. With great caution, he told of|/from the panelists. For example, 
States before a large trade union the cumulative effect of repeated|Lloyd Brazel, a -worker for Union 
audience. radiation, of evidence that points Carbide in Paducah, Kentucky, 

* in the direction of increased death'posed this question to the panel: 

INTRODUCING THE special from leukemia, and the probability} “While working in the plant we 
program, was the union's vice- the shortening of the span of 'are put in the position getting 
president, Elwood D. Swisher, who life because of radiation. radiation unnecessarily in order to 
worked for Union Carbide and} “Will it shorten the life of man?”,|get things go along. How far should 
Carbon Co., at Alloy, West Vir-he posed the question and then|we workers go pe ty these ef- 
ginia, for many years. Moderator answered it, by saying, “We think|ficiency moves of the company? 
How about legislation to protect us 


of the panel was Dr. Maurice F.|so, but we are not certain.” 
X. Donohue, dean of the Univer- * from unnecessary radiation?” 
sity of Chicago’s University Col-| THE LONG HISTORY of in-| There it was wrapped in one 
lege. Some years ago the dean was (dustrial trials and tribulations with package, radiation, iol and 
president of Local 10 of the Amer-'radiation was related by Dr. Has. (the government's responsibility. 
ican Newspaper Guild. terlick. The facts he presented to} The next day the union in its 
The other panel participants the trade unionists shocked many. |convention session, by unanimous 
were, William C. Davidson, asso-| It remained, however, to Dr.|vote, called for federal legislation 
ciate physicist at Argonne Nation-|Davidson to spotlight the subject|to safeguard the workers in the 
al Laboratories; George V. Le-|in a dramatic manner. He declared,|atomic installations. In that reso- 
Roy, Professor of Medicine at the|“in case of war the use of nuclear|lution the 200,000 member union 
University of Chicago, and Robert|weapons would be a catastrophe|called for the development of nu- 
J. Hasterlick, associate director at'for the whole world. Building more|clear installations for “peaceful de- 
the University of Chicago Argonne nuclear weapons is not an answer.” velopments”, as well. 


Who DUZ the Wash In Washington? *”,A14% 


MAX 

TO HONOR our new Secretary of Defense, 

Neil McElroy, I decided to purchase a small box 
of powdered soap manpfactured by his company, 
Proctor & Gamble. (The company’s soapsudsy 
profit bubbled up to $68,000,000 last year — 14 
percent bubblier than the 1955 profit.) 

I strolled into the\super-market around the 
corner and made my way to the sub-region de- 
voted to cleanliness. My| eyes lit up like sparkling 
dishes as the various ee up before me. 
I did not know exactl ich soap was made by 
Proctor & Gamble, so I picked up the nearest box. 
It was-IVORY SNO “Beauty Glow”). I ex- 
amined the box for the print at the bottom 
where the manufacturer | modestly puts his name. 
As luck would have it, here was just what I was 
looking for: “Proctor & Gamble”. And then the 
additional happy but ary phrase “Made 
in U. S. A.”, as if our apn of Defense could 
be connected with soap 1 y ae 

My heart beat a bit quicker as I read the 
description on the box of the —— qualities 
nestling within. “Safest ible soap for diapers 
and baby things’. “Only IVORY SNOW offers 
Ivory-safe mildness to hands in the speedy gran- 
ulated form you love for dishes!” — 

How encouraging to know that our Defense 
Department is h by a man who is dedicated 
to mildness to my hands. I turned to go when a 
red and yellow box, ing serenely beside the 
blue and white row of IVORY, caught my eye. 
It was DUZ. I picked up the box just to see what 
an inferior soap might be like. To my consterna- 
tion, it turned out that DUZ was even better than 
IVORY SNOW. “Today's DUZ you whiter 
sheets, softer towels, without red .” Further- 
more “DUZ does everything!” What more could 
anyone askP 

- An uneasy thought struck me. Perhaps we 
didn’t have the best man for Defense after all. 
| DUZ being clearly a superior soap, its maker 


Ss eA ty — rt 


might make a superior Secretary of Defense. 

I quickly looked for this superior company’s 
name and there, at the bottom of the box, I found 
it. Imagine my relief when I read “Proctor & 
Gamble | 

My relief was mixed with a problem: which 
should I buy — marvelous IVORY SNOW or mar- 
velous DUZ? I wavered from one to the other and 
was becoming slightly more inclined toward DUZ, 
when a red, blue and white box attracted my at- 
tention. It was CHEER — new! improved! Gives 
a deeper fresher white! “A totally new kind of 
whitening power has been added to Cheer’s ex- 
clusive Biue-Magic Whitener . . .when your white 
a are this white, your whole wash is truly 
clean. 

Frankly, I was tempted to toss both IVORY 
SNOW and DUZ back on the shelf, so bewitched 
was I by CHEER. Only one thing held me back 
— loyalty to the new Secretary of Defense. At this 
point my eyes automatically went to the bottom 
of the box — oh, happy day! — there it was: “Made 
by Proctor & Gamble in U. S. A.” 

My confidence restored, I hopped merrily 
down the aisle, snatching boxes left and right. 
DREFT — the best of them all — Proctor & Gam- 
ble! OXYDOL — better than the best — Proctor 
& Gamble! And then the priceless treasure TIDE 
—the washday miracle—for cleaner clothes — 
puting dishes — Proctor & Gamble! 

Suddenly it came over me — our new Secre- 
tary of Defense united in one body (cleansed with 
CAMAY no doubt) monopoly and competition. 
Here was indeed the goal to be striven for — one 
company for each industry, but, nevertheless, 
fiercely, bitterly and free isingly competin 
all the time — with itself] DUZ competing w 
CHEER, IVORY SNOW competing with TIDE, 
OLD TIDE competing with N TIDE, PROC- 
TOR oe with GAMBLE! Not to mention 
GENERAL competing with MOTORS, and STAN- 


DARD competing with OIL, 


ee -_ a — 


innocence the State Department is conducting feverish 
negotiations with Great Britain, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia about Syria. Every newspaper has ad- 
mitted that the State Department is trying to get Syria’ 
neighbors to do the same kind of job in this situation as 
was done in Jordan earlier. 

None of this can be justified from the viewpoint of 
American security. Oi] cartel intrigues, pactomania and the 
money lavished on Middle East feudal potentates have 
brought little popularity for our country in the Middle East 
or anywhere else. 

The cold war is the source of our insecurity and the 
arms burden. A Big Four parley to end the cold war, to 
bring about a Middle East settlement, to furnish economic 
aid through the UN, and to end the arms race would be a 
true defense of American national interests. 
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ON THE WAY 


The Exiles 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

THERE was no fanfare in the public prints last July 30 
when two weary pilgrims, exiled politically from the city in 
which they held citizenship, sought the ears of the nation 
with their story. The two men were freedom fighters from 
Tuskegee, Ala., who had been granted a conference with. 
om Sr ae 4,700 whites. But the whites have 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


How They Plan the 
Anti-Union Time Table 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE SENATE rackets committee has apparently 
changed the schedule of its plans and will place its recom-|steel drum of radioactive 
mendations for new anti-labor laws before Congress as the! waste which floated around the 
1958 session opens. When the hearings of the committee got! ocean about 185 miles southeast 
under way early this year, chairman John McClellan said! of New York recently. 
the recommenda- ie tors. They faced 2 
: sa It was eventually strafed from) prosecution by 2,600 registered voters to the Ne- 
a ee the air and sunk after four days! the state of Ala- groes' 1,100. This up-side-dowa 
registration figure does not in any 


Se d nights of vigil by the Coast|bama for the fact 
the hearings next and nights Of VI y the \0as , 
ear, or aide Guard during which the Atomic) that their mass , ised gmat os —- ss nore” 
rea Reactionary Energy Commission assured the and their militant vse eating mgs Oo eae ‘ne 
pressure for earl- the public that it was only a navi-| msistence upon phe sg - T to . 
ier action appar- gation menace, and that the only| What they called it . Te ‘ a tae meget 
ently increased reason it was a navigation menace good, sound ‘hae. eV ° Heros os 
and the commit- actionary side are most hopeful the| was because there was enough ra-, American govern- | * ng eve ’ soo 
tee is responding. drive to discredit the labor move-|dioactive sodium in it to cause a) #ent would not a ge 7 a mest daaae nl 
The committee jment in the eyes of the public and| violent explosion if it got in the) Permut them to continue trading +h means i peputos m 
gave another indication of its plans|further restrain it, it un a Sag of a ship. with merchants who held them tojt 7 “erg cy gt oe 
handsomely for the big corporations| White, recalling that the AEC) be less than citizens, even less than ¥ Cee ae yg sus 
gee Negroes cannot be the aristo- 


with an announcement the stage = Besger Sel hehasien 
being set for an “investigation of America in 1958 bargaining and, was said by the press to have) an. 
1 help keep the full weight of infla-|“authorized” the dumping of the|_ W. P. Mitchell and Linwood T.| cratic rationale of Southern Sena- 


the 1955 Perfect Circle strike of | 
the United Automobile Workers tion on the backs of the workers.|radioactive waste, was hered|Dorsay were the two men. Both|tors such as F. W. Fulbright of 
which the Governor used troops to! Also, that the chances for passage about “these cool assumptions of|#*© members of the executive com-| Arkansas, who holds that it is er- 
break. Committee counsel Robert! of pending labor-backed legislation,|authority in areas of sea and sky.”| ™ttee of the Tuskegee Civic Asso-/roneous to assume that MRRSSSS of 
Kennedy said the public hearing’ like extension of the minimum wage He said the sea didn’t belong to)». formed more than 40 years voters somehow have nore we 
stage of that probe will come some! coverage, will alse diminish. ithe AEC but to him. “I am not 
time next spring. This is how the foes of labor and ready to! authorize dumping radio-| 
No sooner did McClellan an-| progress would like to see things)active waste irto it, and I s | 
nounce that an interim report on the pan out in the months ahead. And) that a lot of other people to w om. 
hearings thus far and recommenda-| it must be admitted that so far they'the sea ‘belongs are not ready to 
tions will be prepared in time for|are o nthe offensive and are call- authorize it, either.” The fact that 
Congress opening next year, than ing the shots. no one has come up with a solu-| 
the three most vocal and reaction-| Many even in the ranks of labor|tion of jwhat to do with atomic’ 
ary members of the committee— have entertained illusions that be- waste ta keep it from eventual) 
Mundt, Goldwater and Curtis—pre-|cause exposure of corruption in harm to/algae or fish or cattle or 
dicted that restrictions of unions labor ranks is a good thing, the|of course man apparently didn't! 
under the anti-trust law, will be probers will also recommend legis-\ make White feel called upon to’ 
among the recommendations. That! lation that is good for the workers.'give the AEC his blessings for, 
would mean a code to prevent in-/But that isnt what the Mundt- dumping it seaward. 
dustry-wide bargaining of strikes Coldwater-Curis trio is planning. ‘ * 
and further restrictions on labor| They, like the late Joe McCarthy, FROM in chee it ling: 
soliarity practices. The three also|have been screaming for a shift’, |; L lik “ae oe ‘a a mid 
talked of new restrictions on labor|of the probe from the racketeers| toe aad ai Pe (July "}2), 


political action. to strikes and the UAW in particu-|,,,* art uA | 
lar. The three have been Dothan White went on in his inimitable 


"a . ' 
they regard these “Communist” in-|>) le, to recount how a neighbor 


of his in Maine; Dr. Clarence Lit- 
“4” cong , uences as far more dangerous than) " 
gt 2 of unionism is shaping!“ tiatecriag. The two D ratic| Ue, Who has been experimenting, 


) ....q|Southerners on the committee—Er-|Wit? mice, told Bangor Rotary — = 
PP tae Visomie  Holfe the ae in and McClellan—don’t differ\'"> members what fallout could “Meetings every Tuesday night and get-together meetings every 


, | : : do to their children’s children.’ . Tuskegee is getting to look like a ghost town.” This was writtea 
een meapncenase sole tee very much sage trio. Water oo the brain, abnormal kid-| aca andbill _ T. gh 
: : neys, ve. eyes, were Shes ke | wes 
grand finale, of its hearings, the) TO complicate the picture, the tioned. Tr 
gong will ce so ee Th Commerce and Labor Departments; Noting the difference in esti- 
te ait be weg eg tos still studying new labor lawi * 
proposals. 


movement is saturated with cor- | 
We have seen in the civil rights 


” aa a 
| £. B. White Asks — 
if Man Puts Atom 
Over Life 

The noted author, essayist 
and editor, E. B. White, pond-| 


ers, in the July 27 issue of 
The New Yorker, over the 


jor issue, with the more effective 
type of political action such as they 
have in Michigan, a special target. 

® No less a factor in the picture, 
1958 bargaining will be on with 
the UAW leading the movement 
for a shorter work week and higher 
take home. The planners on the re- 
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ASS MEETING 


Sponneed by =| AUGUST 6th 
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THUS the program to “correct” 
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dem” thar a restricted electorate. 
Alabama authorities are not seek 
— keep “the rabble” from the 
polls; they are out to guarantee 
“white rule.” 

The extent of “white rule” in 


a ee —_ 


age to pursue the following objec- 
tives: 

“(1) The intelligent study and in- 
terpretation of local and national 
trends and problems; (2) the selec- 


tien and imination of useful 


ruption and needs to be restrained 
stsuggle how the administration’ 


as a “monopoly” and as an “evil” 
plays the “liberal” part with the end 


political force. 
© The report will be made pub-/ result that the people have a choice’ 
between the extreme reactionary) 


_ lic as Congress gets into session and 

is due to get the Eisenhower Ad-|and the very unsatisfactory “liberal- 
ministration’s promised proposals}alized”. proposals. That is likely to 
for revision in the National Labor! be the outcome in the 1958 labor! 
Relations Law. picture, unless the labor inovement!| 
© While Congress is in session,|can turn the balance of sentiment 

considering the administration's pro-| more its way. 
The outlines of the situation will 


posals and the committee's recom- 
probably be cleared by Dec. 5 


mendations, the committee will : 
stage its next series of hearings} when the second AFL-CIO conven- 
tion meets in Atlantic City. From 


with strikes and unions like the 
UAW the target. This is just. what) all indications that convention will) 
the NAM and Chamber of Com-|be most occupied with the “racket 
merce have been demanding especi-| issue” and the splitting activities of 
ally through their mouthpiece in|the most conservative and in a’ 


‘ 
' 


the Senate, Mundt, Goldwater and measyre racket-tinged bloc in the 


federation. But the challenge to the 


Curtis. The propaganda machine 
will make laber lea like Hoffa 
and Beck look like angels by com- 


AFL-CIO by its outside foes is like 
the other side of the same coin. If |mates of the effects of radiation on 


‘ ) 
‘ 


*" hee 


"te 


P, 


civic and political data; (3) intelli- 
gent and courageous civic and po- 
litical action.” 

* 


Macen County was dramatized by 
an answer to @ questioner who 


wanted to know about a rep- 
regist 


resentation on the board 


SOMETIME about the middle of 
last June the TCA gathered and 
disseminated the information that. 
State Senator Sam Englehardt had| 
rushed through the legislature a bill 


gee’s 4,000 Negro citizens from the 
city limits. The TCA especially ap- 
pealed to the white merchants of 
Tuskegee, whose patrons are 70-80 


the Engelhardt measure. But they 
were made to understand that Sen. 
Englehardt had the unanimous sup- 
port of the white citizens of Tuske- 


gee. 


Mitchell and Dorsay, the exiles, 


that would remove 3,000 of Tuske-| 


percent Negro, to speak out against | 


| 


rars. Dorsay, who is chairman of 
TCA’s economic action committee, 
answered: 

“We have absolutely none—on 
amy government body. Not en the 
board of education, er the city 
council, or any other government 
bedy. We have no say-so, although 
we are 86 percent and they (the 
whites) are 14 (percent of the 
populatien).” 

Further, the two exiles com- 
plained: 

® Negroes have no good roads, 
although Tuskegee Negroes earn 
$10,000,000 yearly, pay the state 
$200,000 in income taxes and 


gave the Senators a political de- about $150,000 in sales taxes. 

scription of their country that re-| ® School teachers can be fired 
‘sembled in no way the idyllic bi-'Summarily without a right to a hear- 
‘racial society painted by Souther ing or appeal on being accused of 


the AFL-CIO doesn't develop a suc- 
cessful program to defeat its out- 
side foes, it won't beat the splitters; 


'the children yet unborn, he said 
he failed to understand why any- 


one in authority anywhere in the 


parison with Reuther. 
* 


MEANWHILE the con 


ession! 
nominations and campai for 1958) inside; and, inversely, if it doesn't 


will get under way, with “stop the meet the splitters inside, it won't 


labor monopoly” to be made a ma- meet its outside foes effectively. 


world could take the optimists’ po- 
sition. Suppose, he said, the pes- 
simists are right. “What then will 
we have done in our arrogance?” 
he asked. 

“These test explosions,” he wrote, 
“are for ‘security, but it would ap- 
awe from some of the evidence at, 

nd that we are now in the busi- 
ness of buying security for our-, 
selves with the lives and bodies of | 
unborn children, and if this should 
be the case, then I think this is the 
ugliest bargain I ever heard of— 
uglier and more bestial than any 
other bargain ever made on earth, 
and I am ashamed to be a part 
of this race of shrewd traders and 
self security hunters. That our in- 
tentions are good is a poor ex- 
Cuse. «2. 

* 


WHITE records our urieasiness 


' 


orators, a society in which peace advocating integration. 
between the races had been dis-| © The 5,000 Negro children in 
rupted by only the Supreme Tuskegee are barred from _— 
Court’s 1954 desegregation de- the modern swimming pool an 
segregation decrees. ‘recreation. center no wreserved for 
There was no Supreme Court de-| 1,000 white children. 
cree in 1951, but Mitchell, armed; © There are only 72 unregister- 
with documentary evidence, point- ed white citizens and 14,000 un- 
ed out that in that year 161 Ne-! registered N -eitizens in the 
groes applie dfor registration cer- : county, but the have a room 
tificates; only 23 passed the test.' seating seven or eight persons in 
In 1952 225 appli ; 52 were given the registrars’ offices, while only 
certificates. e next year 182)two Negroes can be accommodat- 
sought certificates and 28 received | ed in the “colored” room. 
them. A real push was made in| It has been noted by more than 


1954 when 456 made application | one observer of the South, that 
and 167 got certificates. In four|such conditions as those described 
years time, Mitchell summarized,'by Dorsay and Mitchell in most 
1,024 Negroes applied fo: the right|other parts of the world would 


to vote, but only 270 of them were|™mean revolution and guerilla war- 
registered. fare. But Dorsay explained the 
* 


as the splitting of the atom con- 
(Continued on Page 10) 


|position of Tuskegee Negroes: 
~* TUSKEGEE is in Macon County) 


“fF am a firm believer that this 
where 28,000 Negr es live and (Continued on Page 10) 
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TV VIEWS 


’ Country Styles 


By BEN LEVINE. 


TELEVISION is no one-way avenue. 
Through this medium, the city enlightens or 
dazzles the country, but it is in turn invigorat- 
ed or amused by songs of the soil and sketches 
of rural life. Thus country music has mush- 
roomed into big business, and TV 
viewers have been entertained by 
such programs as Grand Old Opery, i= 
Country Music Jubilee and the Jim- a 
my Dean Saturday night frolic, 

Foreign country music has 
also breezed across the screen, as in 
the Calypso craze, and Harry Bela- 
fonte sang his “Island in the Sun” 
to loud applause on the Nat King} 

Cole program, while 2. young men 
on the Jimmy Dean show repeated 
the song in a manner that to me 
was more effective because it was simpler, with 
little of that heavy stylized underlming by which 
some singers seek distinction. 

* 

COUNTRY MUSIC, of course, is nothing new 
to many readers of this paper, who for decades 
have been inspired by its best representatives, such 
as Woody Guthrie and Pete Seeger. 

But country music these. days, spreading into 
every living room, has been diluted in the process. 
Jt has been put through filter and wringger and then, 
¥> make the tasteless result palatable, it has been 
jazzed up with undulating king-size tremolos and 

hiccups that often border on: the symptoms of 
epilepsy. It is like packaged bread which is first 
robbed of its living kernels and is then doctored with 
artificial flavors. 

This of course does not apply to much of what 
goes on in the Jimmy Dean show Saturday nights or 
daily at 7 a.m., but we who love our country’s rocks 
and rills are not always enamoured of its every rock 
and roll, 

The comaneeg process is portrayed in “Face 
in the Crowd.” In this film we first meet Andy Grif- 
fith as a country singer and vagrant in jail, singing 
magnificently a splendid song about being a free 
man in the morning, and then we witness his degen- 
eration in the television world. 


I had mixed feelings about the film when I 
saw it in my neighborhood. It mcluded a rip-roar- 
ing satire against commercials, and it had some 
sound lessons (or propaganda if you will) about the 
possibilities of fascists utilizing the folksy approach 
of unsuspecting country-born performers to attack 
social security. But the character of the country sing- 
er is developed ineptly or cynically. His stoic hobo 
“agi nn crumbles at the first smell of money, and 
.e¢ changes so quickly into a loud-mouthed nuisance 
as to give the impression that not the money-lords but 
the performers themselves are the root of television 
corruption. At the very least we are given to under- 
stand that country-bom virtue is a push-over in any 
contest with the city’s sophistication. 

* 

THAT IS why I found a Kraft television play 
called “Sextuplets,” whose theme was the exact 
opposite of “Face in the Crowd,” more entertain- 
ing aud more inspiring. _ 

“Sextuplets,” a one-hour comedy by John J. 
Morris, lays its scene in an isolated farm of the 
North Carolina hill country, and it creates its atmos- 
phere with the singing of Ferlin Husky, as well as 
with its dialogue in the diction of the region. 

A city photographer (William Redfield) 
stumbles on the Carolina family and ‘is led to be- 
lieve that the farmer, Frank Jeffers (Fred Gwynne) 
is the father of sextuplets. 

The ensuing invasion of the farm by report- 
ers and curiousity seekers and state troopers and the 
Governor himself is all in the burlesque manner 
of routine comedy, and some-old documentaries_of 
tank maneuvers evaggerated the excitement to be- 
wildering proportions, but the solid strength of the 
theme and the sustained excellence of Fred 
Cwynnes acting pulled a venture through. 


THE THEME was the contrast between the 
nervous dollar-chasing city and the slow moving 
country. Frank Jeffers refuses rich bribes, and he 
is not impressed with the Governor's authority. He 
stands with rifle ready to defend his home, the 
militant democrat from whom a nation renews its 


power. 

It is a dream play, of course, and we know 
that a Frank Jeffers, fighting in isolation, is no more 
able to withstand the power of money than the power 
of tanks. The aideenteats of many of the Carolina 
mountaineers are now textile workers. 

And it seemed to me, although that may not 
have been the intention of the producers, that Far- 
Jin Husky, as a mountaineer who is given his chance 
on television, was beginning to show some of the 
enervating effects of commercialism. 

But it is more inspiring to se a fight such 
as Frank Jeffers put up in-“Sextuplets,” than an easy 
surrender as in Haig: in — Crowd.” Particularly 

siice we know that in other circumstances, and in 
other forms it is the fighters who will win... - . 
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Marriage In 
Relationship 


By HO FEI 

HAS the feudal system of 
arrangéd marriages, with go- 
betweens and the parapher- 
nalia of expensive ritual, been 
swept away in the new China? 

To find the answer I visited a 
marriage registration office in Pe- 
king. More than nine out of every 
10 marriages in present-day China, 
I found, are voluntary unions, 
based upon the willingness of the 
two parties and completed by 
simple registration. Compulsion 
and third party interference, two 
of the most evil characteristics of 
the old marriage system, are legal- 
ly dead today. 

Marital unions must by law be 
publicly registered. But the regist- 
rar is no mere clerk, mechanically 
taking down what he is told. He 
cooperates with other civic bodies 
such as the local residents’ com- 
mittees and, on occasions, advises 
prospective husbands and wives on 
the responsibilities and blessings 
of family life, on the attitude to- 
wards marriage and sex equality 
suited to the new society. For sex 
equality, in particular, was virtu- 
ally unknown in China before 
1949. 

The registrar in China today 
must therefore be a man with a 
deep sense of responsibility. A 
young couple came in while I was 
talking to the registrar. And he 
chatted to them, he asked the 
young woman how long she had 
known the man. She replied three 
days. This led to more conversa- 
tion and in the end the young wo- 
man said she would like to go 
home and think about it a bit 
longer. The registrar told me, after 
the couple had left, that hasty, 
ill-conceived attempts at marriages 
were not uncommon. As far as he 
could, he tried to help young peo- 
ple where they seemed to need 


some advice. 
* 


THERE are two types of free 
marriage in China today. One is 
—the simple boy meets girl type, 
they fall in love and after a long- 
er or shorter courtship become hus- 
band and wife. As yet this type is 
confined mostly in the bigger cities. 
The more predominant type arises 
from acquaintanceship op introduc- 
tion through parents or friends. 
This is followed by marriage if the 
young people find they suit each 
other. 

It seems that many young peo- 
ple are still shy about freely meet- 
ing and wooing each other. Young 
men complain of difficulty in 
meeting girls owing to the feudal 
ways of the older members of the 
family. 

and 


Introductions arranged 


meetings therefore play an im- back became my husband and 


New China: 
Is Love and 


“Voluntary Union” has replaced the feudal system of enforced 


marriages in modern China, 
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portant part. But sometimes such 
arranged meetings are too short 
for the parties to discover, in time, 
flaws or faults which may prove 
disastrous or repugnant to one or 
the other. All the same, the dis- 
tinctive feature of present-day 
marriage in China is the willing- 
ness of the two parties. This must 
exist before there is any marriage 
and it is the duty of the registrar 
to inquire into this, 

It is not easy to convey what 
a great achievement it is that these 
two types of marriages now pre- 
vail throughout most of the coun- 
try. Only a few years back most 
matrimonial unions, particularly in 
the countryside, were arranged 
without the young people even 
seeing each other; and very often 
without their formal consent. 

* 


THE change was not made over- 
night. The new marriage law, pass- 
ed in 1950, for the first time in 
the history of the country guaran- 
teed freedom of marriage and free- 
dom of divorce, for husband and 
wife alike. But it had to be follow- 
ed up by nationwide publicity be- 
fore*“voluntary union” gradually 
became the common practice. 

Once women became aware of 
their legal rights, they soon de- 
manded an end to the miserable 
marriages into which many had 
been forced by the feudal society. 
The courts were quick to protect 
their interests. 

A petition for divorce received 
by the people's court in Shansi 
Province from: one Hsueh Chiao- 
hua of Lin County is typical. Writ- 
ten by a public scribe, it read: 
“My father was a poor tenant 
farmer. He sold me to a hunch- 
back when I was 14. The hunch- 


made me his slave. I prepared the 
food, waited at the table and till- 
ed the land. Most of the time I did 
not have enough to eat.” 

It is not surprising that the pe- 
tition added that there had never 
been any love between her and 
her “husband.” 

The case was fully invesitgated 
and she obtained her divorce. 

* 


THE year 1953 saw a sharp rise 
in China’s divorce rate. But this 
wa sa healthy sign. It showed that 
the widespread publicity around 
the new marriage law was having 
its effect. Many mis-mated women 
appealed to the courts that year 
and that was a sign of the times. 
For in the old days no married 
women dreamed of going to court. 
Women then had virtually no right 
to divorce and hence also no right 
of freedom of marriage. 

This does not mean divorce is 
easy today. There has been no 
swing from one extreme to_ the 
other, from no divorce to slap- 
dash divorce. While standing up 
for women’s rights, the courts do 
not revoke a marriage contract 
merely because one or even both 
of the parties want it. 

7 


THE courts take the attitude 
that if the wronged party—usually 
the woman—has forgiven the orig- 
inal matrimonial offense, or if the 
offender has been reprimanded 
and is trying to treat the other 
partner properly, there is no reason 
why the couple should separate. 
Breaking up a home often involves 
grave social consequences, especi- 
ally for the children. 

The district court in Hsitan, in 
the western part of Peking con- 
ducts a conciliation service. One 
day a 28-year-old barber's wife pe 


titioned for divore 
that her husbar 
away all the mone 
ed during the Chi 
Year. 

The court disc 
couple had lived 
badly, with the 
husband in the b 
the husband 
governor and cont 
purse. The wife fe 
ever she had to as 
her spouse usualy 
ily. * 

TO buy new 
children, the wife 
tionally hard d 
season. Her temr 
ed when she di 
husband had lost 
including her share 
had hoped to buy 
An altercation fol 
she demanded a 
marriage. 

* 

ACTING as 
judge took the hus 
his behavior, soo 
wife and made ft 
his failings. The b 
to his wife, who 
she, probably for 


-saw her husband | 


cized. Feeling so 
ed, she withdrew | 
out much persuas 
The divorce be 
followed by a dec 
ber of divorce suit 
courts in 1956 we 
the 1953 total. Th 
vice rendered by 
substantial effect 


marital discord. 
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APART from it 
the extension of 
has done away wi 
domination of the: 
life. The principles 
tal relations toda 
democracy, care 
and respect for th 
was described to 
rar. The latter has 
because many mé 
ticularly in the vi 
their dependent 
day, though the 
tem is definitely d 

Thus the feuda 
tem, which existed 
of years in China 
placed by a new t 
marked by absenc 
or interference and 
sexes. 

Not all the ne 
necessarily perfec 
some are still cc 
hastily. But beca 
tionship is love anc 
their great majori 
marriages. 
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Why We H 


By ANNE B. COLEMAN 
(Worker Science Editor) 

THE July earthquake that 
shook Mexico City was the 
worst in its known aaccage 
There were comparatively 


few deaths (approximately 
50), when it recalled that similar 


disasters in Messina, Italy, took © 


200.000 lives; the quake in San 
Francisco (1908) death to 230 and 
the 1923 disaster in Tokyo to 100,- 
000. 
Why such a yast destruction in 
certain areas and little elsewhere? 
Have the scientists and engineers 
learned something about the whys 
and hows of quakes that can pre- 
vent them? Or have we rather 
learned how to live with the earth 
disturbances—rock and roll with 
the rumblings of the earth? 

First attempts to answer the 
wigs in the early rationali- 
za t the earth need to be 
held up by something to maintain 
its place among the stars. From the 


. 


aboriginal tribes to the highly de- 
veloped cultures of Asia came the 
constant repetition of the themes 
that the earth was held up by a 
frog; an Ox or even a man such as 
Atlas. It was only when this crea- 
ture shifted the earth from should- 
er to shoulder or scratched itself— 
that the earth moved and there- 
fore earthquakes. 

7. 


THE Greek philosopher of the 
ancient world, Aristotle, swept 


aside these theories and said all 


such phenomena as hurricanes,’ 


oi iy uakes a 
ca y the imprisonment of too 
much “air inside the earth. The 
catastrophes were only nature’s 
way of balancing itself and getting 
rid of the excess air. These theories 
held sway for many centuries, and 
even today one reads 


ave Earthquakes 


of blocks of rocks of irregular out- 
line. These blocks roll over each 
other because they are subject to 
forces that move them up, down 
or sideways. Thus the Andes moun- 
tains appear to be moving east- 
ward at the rate of five feet in 
every 100 years; the mountains of 
California are moving northward 
by one foot every five years. Al- 
though the earth-blocks as wholes 
(sometimes 30 miles across) move 
past each other, the strnegth of 
the rocks at the line of tion 
between movement in one direction 
2g wy the other is for a time 
at least great enough to withstand 
the strain o which the rock is thus 


position of no strain, and thi 
hthe 


bility of the earth 
the immediate ca 
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‘.«e¥ou Can Never Know What 


Your Festival Means to Me’ 


An Open Letter To Those 
Who Attended the Youth Fes- 
tival: 

© c . 

ON MY WAY to work this morn- 
ing, (J am a union plumber, work- 
ing in the Times Square area) I 
read the N. Y. Times account of the 
first day of your World Youth Fes- 
tival and was properly impressed. 
After work I decided to go out of 
my way to find a copy of the Dail 
Worker, to read a more colorful, 
and a more objective, version of the 
Festival. I am happy that I did not 
miss the Sam Russell account of 
this event, for it stirred me as I have 
not been stirred for a long, long 
time. 

In the packed subway train I 
leaned against the closed door. We 
were iced in so tight that I could 
barely unfold my paper and hold 
it before me. I raced my eyes over 
the words, and soon I heard myself 
chuckling. I looked around in em- 
barrassment, but in a moment my 
eyes were again glued to the paper. 
I read on: “Then it was the Alger- 
ians, and the whole stadium rose to 
its feet to applaud in a tremen- 
dous demonstration of support for 
the independence struggle of the 
Algerian people.” I visualized a 
small band of Algerian freedom- 
fighters hiding in the mountains as 
French planes bombed them from 
the air. 

My mind snapped back to the 
article. “Then came Indonesia and 
Jordan, India and Ireland, and then 
Israel; Jewish and Arab youth 
linked arm in arm. But when the 
Chinese appeared the crowd many 
lost their heads.” My eyes flooded, 
now I was really embarrassed and 
tried to bury my face in the paper. 
I read on and was_ instantly 


' oblivious to the crowded train. A 


bright, colorful image of the sta- 
dium rose before me... . “2,000 
doves were freed. Peace flags at- 
tached to balloons rose into the sky 
alongside the doves. The stadium 
scoreboard blazed into lights with 
the word ‘Peace’... . A fanfare to 
youth was played on sixty silver 
trumpets.” I heard the trumpets 
and saw the doves and balloons 
just as surely as every last person 
there. 

[I must stop writing for a while, 
for my wife is calling me to supper, 
and our twelve-week-old baby (our 
first) is crying.] 

* 

ONE HOUR has passed and I 
just finished a re-reading of the ar- 
ticle on your magnificent youth 
festival. 

I suppose self-righteous and self- 
appointed guardians will say, after 
reading this letter: “The lad was 
star-struck by the spectacle of the 
thing .. . by the blaring of trump- 
ets and the beauty of so many 
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balloons as any young man would 
be, whatever the occasion,” 

It wasn’t the doves and the 
balloons and the blaring of trumpets 
that excited me. It was the fact 
that the forces for peace were given 
more strength in their battle with 
those who profit from war. More 
immediately, it was the dramatic 
tribute. your festival paid to the 
Chinese and Algerian delegations 
—for like myself and millions the 
world over, you in the stadium 
were eager to demonstrate your joy 
at the turn China has taken, to com- 
municate some sign of thanks to the 
six hundred million Chinese peo- 
ple who want peace. 

So that you. can better under- 
stand me and others like me, let 
me tell you a few things about 
life in the United States today. 

* 


YES, we skilled workers in the 
United States have some comforts, 


and mechanical contrivances, of 
our industrial age. But we also 
have a never-ending insecurity con- 
cerning our jobs. We live in a coun- 
try full of contradictions with good 
things and terrible things. 

We Americans are extremely 
proud of our Bill of Rights and of 


our democratic traditions. even 


though demagogues like Sen. Mc- 


Carthy often cy up and terrorize 
millions into a fear of using their 
rights, < 

We are proud of our technical 
skills, and our enormous scientific 
know-how. But we also live with 
hundreds of daily crimes; with re- 
peated betrayal by our elected rep- 
resentatives; with our innocent 
young subjected to thousands of 
magazines, books, and films that 
portray brutality and sex sensation- 
alism; with cruel persecution of 
millions of Negroes in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana; an 
with constant talk of war accom- 
panied by the hate and fear that 
goes with it. 

So you can never begin to know 
what the success of your fesitval 
means to me. I am happy that such 
demonstrations for peace are taking 
place somewhere in this world. 

7. 


YES, it is not difficult to explain 
how a man with a family of his own 
can weep on a crowded subway 
train, for we American progressives 
are so isolated, and so often frus- 
trated, and so often harassed by 
the owners of our press and our 
government that at times we seem 
to be standing still if not going 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Javelin thrower Anneline Reimesch of Romania was one of the 
4,000 athletes from 48 countries who participated in the fourth 
World Youth Festival held in Bucharest in 1953. 
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The Day the Chicken Got Its Back Up... 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 

ALL my life I. have been 
shopping like an expert—sav- 
ing a penny on potatoes here, 
a penny on coffee there. Yet, 
looking back, it seems I really 
have spent a very expensive life. 

Where has all my careful shop- 
ping for 59-cent specials on beef 
cubes gotten me? With all my buy- 
ing of day-old bread, Rockefeller 


remains ahead. 

I wonder now, would it have 
made any difference 20 years ago, 
if I hadn't bought two heads of let- 
tuce for a quarter, but paid 19 cents 
each? 

Some people live for glory, some 
for life eternal, what I am trying 
to reckon is what has happened to 
all my savings? ‘ 


t Arthur 


THE great French 
called Ii- 


Rimbaud wrote a boo 


. luminations. What a pity I never 


wrote a poem about the great light 
that dawned within me when I 
bought two tubes of tooth paste at 
once; and got the second tube for 


just a penny! 

I realize that this is a most sensi- 
tive subject. I am questioning the 
heart of the Capitalist System. And 
I must acknowledge that I do not 
have the answer. 

It’s only the theory that I am 
questioning. I realize that I have 
to buy where I can spread our 
money so thin the aroma of bacon 
at “69 cents today only” would not 
slip between the face of Washing- 
ton on one side of a dollar bill and 
the great seal of the United States 
on the other . 

So it is with a bit of salt on its 
tail that I want to spread the good 
news about chicken. 


IF steak and poultry is a luxury 
in your home, allow me to intro- 
duce you to chicken backs and 
necks at five cents a pound, 

At this point, I can hear my old 
friend Jim Dolsen saying{— at's 
an old story, Walter 

Yes,. it’s an old story, the way I 
make chieken backs taste like 
stew, or Jim turns them into stew- 


clams . 
But the ‘other day, I came home 


with a mess of chicken backs, and 
the next day we counted up our 
take as follows: 

One quart, pure shredded chick- 
en meat, one-half pound lungs, for 
the cat; three quarts pure jellied 
chicken soup; one-half pint chicken 
fat, rendered; one gallon skin and 
bones, for the cat. Total cost 32 
cents. 

The secret of this knockout 
scored against the Capitalist Sys- 
tem is that I did not do the cook- 
ing, nor did Jim. 

It was done by my best pal and 
severest critic. She just said to me: 
“Walter, promise me—you will 
never again come home with chick- 
en backs.” 

And I promised. 

Do you know why? 

There was a hidden element in 
our victory. Namely—three hours 
spent in the kitchen, exclusively 
over that mess of chicken backs. 
Figure it out. Even at only $2.50 
an hour for time, you get a total 
of $7.50 for labor, 32 cents 


for material: Tota .82 a pound 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 25, 1957 


Inichael gold 


Happy Birthday, Morning Freiheit 

IN A green picnic park and in the gold 
en sunshine of California we celebrated an- 
other birthday of the Morning Freiheit, the 
Jewish journal of socialism in America: Each 


of its years has been a year of crisis, bank- 


ruptcy, slander, sorrow and even 
the boils of Job, probably. But the 
flag of the human hope still flies 
as proudly from the masthead as 
when its first editor, the unforget- 
table Olgin, raised it there. Is that 
in itself not a victory? The Freiheit 
still beileves that the human race 
has a future. 


Page 7 


a 

I SAW many greyheads whom I 
can remember as fiery young 
marchers on the picketlines of New 
York, the “sweatshop intellectuals” as they were 
called, a vanguard of trade unionism and prole- 
terian culture. Their hearts still beat warmly and 
youthfully with human hope. After all the 
shocks and confusion of the past 35 years, they 

are morally alive, and so is their paper. 

Is this not a form of genius, to remain true to 
social principie through so many years of cynicism 
and confusion? I salute you, gallant vanguard of 
America and the world! ‘ 

* 


IT WAS obvious on seeing this gathering of 
700 Freiheit readers that Los Angeles has now ac- 
quired a large Jewish population, Congratulations, 
Los Angeles! Wherever Jews are present, I have 
found rebellion, art, a living place for culture, a 
battle ground for new ideas. 


Romain Rolland once called the Jews “the bees 
of thought.” They are also bearers of the grand tra- 
dition of social justice. It is in their history; it is in 
their bones. 

What makes a Jew? Not only a common lang- 
uage, not a common native religion, culture or race. 
The Jews are a mixture of all the varieties of hu- 
man existence. Wnat alone united them in a common 
feeling is their history, their tragic and heroic strug- 
gle for survival through the ages, exiled again and 
again, exterminated in Hitler furnaces and the fires 
of the Inquisition, deprived of every human right, 
slandered, lIvnched, degraded—yet still surviving, 
still contributing great minds, great hearis, to the 
human symphony. 

7 


A DEEPLY rooted hunger for social justice has 
been.planted in the Jew as a result of his historic ex- 
perience. Wherever a fight for human justice is go- 
ing on, you will find Jews in the vanguard. There 
were Jews with Washington and with John Brown 
and Lincoln. They died fighting Franco fascism in 
Spain. And Heinrich Heine was a great poet and 
a Jew proudest of being a “soldier of liberation,” 
as was Emma Lazarus here in America. The father 
of world socialism was Karl Marx, a Jew. 

It is Marx, rather than Barney Baruch, the 
cunning Wall Street~ speculator, who best em- 
bodies the tradition of Moses the liberator who wrote 
the first laws against slavery. 

It is Albert Einstein, the world’s foremost 
scientist, a lover of world peace, and friend to so- 
cialism, who carries on the social passion of the 
Prophets. Not Walter Winchell or Rabbi Schultz, 
Not the Jewish newspaper, the Forward, that for 
almost 40 years has preached war aaginst the So- 
viet Union. 

. 


WE LIVE in the most dangerous hour of all 
human history. Survival is no longer the main Jewish 
problem; it is the main problem of all mankind. The 
H-bomb war hangs over us with fiery cloud of 
poison, ready to end the human race. We will all 
die, or we will find a way of making peace. 

A blind zoological hatred of the Soviet Union 
alone prevents suc a peace. It has Jong been spread- 
ing from the Wall Street swamps. The monopoly of 
all means of public communication has prevented 
any honest debate on the matter. 

But journals like the Forward will not give up 
their war-making. They overlook the historic facts, 
and try to make this tragic accident serve a greater 
crime—the H-bomb war on the Soviet Union, on the 
United States, on all the humam race, including the 
ews. a 
, Never was a journal like the Freiheit- more 
needéd than today, to expose the war-makers of 
every camp, and to save the humam race from total 
death by fre, poison and capitalism. 
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sit eels tahainhaien 4. fers here thro text and 
» by Dale, United Farmers Leagu ewas held! maps a detailed description of 
Kramer, Hastings House, New/in Minneapolis. In March 1935 the he denial origins and "seal S Gaeete a soci of 


York. $4.50. ‘ nati 
ork. $ Farmers. Emergency Relief Con destinations of American do- drug addiction that cannot be con- 


ference was held in Sioux Falls, 
By ERIK BERT Saath Dekoke: mestic trade. sidered typical, 20th Century-Fox’s 


IN the “Wild J ackasses Not one of these is mentioned ——- gree wales eee “Hatful of Rain” scores high on a 
‘number of counts, including its 


Dale Kramer tells the story of/in Kramers’ book which is subtitled! where do the Northwest and South d s 
the farmers’ struggles against| the American farmer in revolt.” | sel} their lumber? What is the reach/‘Teatment of an as-yet “daring 
Take another case. Kramer re-| of the owing California market? theme. 
monopoly, extortion, and de-| call sthe midwest Governors’ con- Where do the New England states} , Seeing the film is, in many ways, 
pression from the 1870s ference in Sioux City in September o}tain their food? What are the ma-|#*in to spending an evening at the 
hough the late 1090. 1932, which was called at the in-|These are answered in elaborate|theater; to the taste of this review- 
— sistance of Milo reno, Iowa Farm-| jor transport routes in the country?|¢ at least, high merit indeed. 
In an easy flowing style he re-| ers Holiday leader, and the anger| man studies embracing 20 states,| This is undoubtedly partly due to 
gounts the conditions which gavelof masses of farmers. On the , ms dealt with individually. ‘lits origin as a long-running Broad- 
sise to the Granger, Greenback,/of the Governors’ conference} Uliman points out that while|W@y production, but many Holly- 
Populist, Non-Partisan League,}Mother Ellas Reeve Bloor came to|the main direction of physical|wood films have “succeeded” in 
and Farmers Holiday movements.| Sioux City. She rode in the van- “grain” in the United States is thoroughly obliterating similar an- 
The story is told mainly in the ac | guard of the farmers’ parade, and/|South-North, the direction of traffic|tecednts. 
vities of those who inspired and| spoke to them. She suggested that! is more generally East-West. The| Curtain calls belong to author 
dd the movements: Oliver Hud-/they hold a meeting in the hotell first characteristic is obvious from|Michael Gazzo who ¢ sted his 
gon Kelley, Mary Ellen Lease,/where the Covernors were: gath-|any relief map, with the mainjown play to 
Sockless Jerry Simpson, Ignatius|ered. The farmers did, and passed |South-North features being the At-| playwright or Hayes, and Ne 
w 


Donnelly, Tom Watson, Art Town-/a resolution framing their demands. | lantic Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, nt a mn Zinneman, len oo a —— of own- 
wv, Milo Reno, and a dozen more./At 9 p.m. the Covernors finally|the Applachians, the Méississippi/transierr one-set action to , is bewildered, my 
: _~ the streets and homes of New York|#24 revolted: the war hero, hail- 


Striking in the farm upheavals | agreed to see x delegation bearing) Valley, Great Plains, the Rock- 
is the speed with which they arose, | the resolution. ies, the costal range. The second/ without the usual wrench associat- + ag be ng ge : ying ser 
and their almost as rapid subsi-| Mother Bloor’s part in the strug- | Characteristic is obvieus from anyjed with such transitions. ri, ie ele i ~ ho 

| Here two features) The camera was used, in this in-|P*8*: o~s ly ba 
married the machinist she loved 


dence. gle does not exist for Krasner. She} ‘ilroad ~ fh) 
One chapter that bears telling in ‘stand out: (1) the transcontinental/stance; as a delicate cutting tool, 
Pp & ' was there, thousands of farmers deftly freeing the action from its and no longer ay ee ag 


reater detail than Kramer has'}, am _|lines and (2) the high density of es 
; card her. What came over Kram traffic between the New York-Phila-| proscenium confines, rather than as eeat” tooled _— paper 


done is the rise of the Southern er when he wrote The explana-| 
Farmer Alliance in the ’80s, with tion is si sre 'delphia area in the East and the/an axe, chopping it off from all its Aes 
eon cingre The nel nye ‘hicago area in the Midwest. moorings. The resultant product is 9 gpa love provides a real- 


reputedly two million farmers in | and file conferences. weer left-led, . 
the white section of the organiza-|Mother Bloor was of the left.|. There are, however, three corri-|a film that embodies all the spec 
tion and one, or one and one-half} Kramer decided to expunge the | dors in which the North-South) merits of cinema art without osing, 
million Negroes in the Colored Jeft frem the history of the farm *™°2™ “gyn They are (1) the depth of character ere ge: 
Farmers Alliance. A popular his-\tmovement. That's fest oleia silty, |2!0n8 the southeastern Piedmont that distinguishes the stage play a brief synopsis is the deep human 
tory of the Southern Alliance would! Kramer must have been touched | 24 Coastal Plains; (2) the Missis- ain _, junderstanding with which each in- 
be well worth the doing. bythe eeld war fix. or the Me-|*ipPi Valley (3) the corridor West} “HATFUL of Rain‘ tells, a dividual is portrayed—and they are 
The sever decades that Kramer | Carthyite shakes. of the Ozarks and East of the es struggle of a young East S all deeply, clearly etched as indi- 
covers were marked by struggle to| It isn’t that he didn’t know. He|-"°2* Plains ; —_ 2 te aa ae veces vidual —inchaling oven Ghd ‘pai- 
buck railroad extortion, to over-|knew. He saw the left and the|. All three North-South corridors pr att $ te 1 er and his ict hangers-on. 
ceme agricultural depression with Communists in action. But he & focus on the industrial belt, UNl- —— ox ay n oo Lloyd Nolan and Eva Marie-Saint 
“cheap money” or silver, to find| parently thinks that history should|™®" points out, as does the rest of A x nae addi ~p + pene ima Franciosa and Murray “a fauit- 
sources of credit outside the con-/have been different. That is his|"P¢ nations rail pattern. prey noepiial addicted to the drugs|less performances, each distinguish- 
trol of the banks. te — the| privilege. But it is not his privi- a my gy ae with eer” that brought him relief from war ot tape se honesty and craft- 
; | erm i southern wounds. manship. 
© in Duyers trom cheating on lege to rewrite history. Maine and the northern tip of Vir- His brother, his ae gen wife,| If fault is to be found with “Hat- 
menepoly through cooperatives. or a rare visit, ful, it is in ite choice of # pro- 
While the decades passed, society THERE is one other untidy/eastern Wisconsin and all of Mii-jall approach the problem with love) tagonist. Among the many theu- 
was coming more and more under jitem in the book, dealing with) 20is but its southern tip. In this) for its victim. Their love, however, sands of addicts in our cities, few 
the domination of the monopolies.| Milo Reno, the man Kramer work-| S%® 2*©@ of the U. 5S. there is is conditioned and modified by thei|centracted their socially “rooted di- 
n concentrated 68 t of U. S.| views of life which, are in turn,|/sease under such circumstances; 


ed with as editor of the Farm Holi-| ,onufacturing 5 cent of na- ed ir life experiences t were deliberately inf 
| turin mold their per mos y infected 
THE story ends with the death! 4, News and the Iowa Union’ tional ic only 43 per-|and— a the writer may not/(“hooked”) to provide a market for 
“pushers —a market that could be 


of Milo Rene in 1936, at a time) 
, Farmer. He charges that the Com-|cent of our population. have int it—by their class posi-| p 
gi eb eon eam gc Rte Co °F wt ae oy Vn a. Siw teoeenet 
brought’ about debt toria. of | Though harsh words were spoken | someone as well equipped, would; Thus, the brother - Anthony) treated as a socio-medical, instead 
‘varying duration, some: refinanc- during these years (among them/discuss such questions as these:|Franciosa (of the original stage of : — problem. ? 
ing of farm loans, and telief ap-|Sme choice ones—quoted by Kram-{How rational is the distribution of|cast)—-remembers the devoted com-| If today's addicts could obtain 
ao am oars, and selct SP erry. eno against Henry, Wat-odusty in the U.S? How eficintpanion of thei orphanage. yeas| drugs lgally, under medial super 
a, ea aaa passed. But tens! lace). I think Kramer is thorough-| i# the present distribution of popu- and sa his savings and earn-|vision—as in Englar —ther weuld 
SF ae de of farm fatailies had|1¥ mistaken about the Commu-|/ation and industry? how much/ings as a Third Avenue bouncer to) be no profits in illicit “pushing” and 
me f hie hon geaimmmaaee nists. There is this to be said, of |/W45*e has resulted from the spon-|keep his brother supplied * with) thus, no additional addicts recruit- 
pe’d a heavy ge" course. As Kramer points out,|@2eous, unplanned development of/drugs. Only when his money runs|ed on our streets and in school play- 
! ” *! our country?—E.B. out does he try to end their common’ grounds. 


THERE is one other aspect to, Reno had been close to Father 
the Kramer book. In December | Coughlin, and had aligned him- ONE other criticism belongs 
| 


1932, 2 Farmers National Relief} self with Huey — common « rightly under the heading of carp- 
Conference was held in Washing. | © nmity to Roosevelt. (Later he | | ing, but is nonetheless real to a New 
ton. In November 1933, the Sec-|came to suspect the motives of an Yorker. Like many screenplays film- 
ond National. Relief Conference both Coughlin and Long, Kramer ed realistically on the streets of our 


was held in Chicago. In June 1934,/|S@ys). He came under heavy fire Letters frem Readers town, “Hatful” ignores local geo- 
the first national conventian of the|for his flirting with the fascist) : ee raphy, distracting a viewer who 
yi minded Coughlin and Long. | Likes Article on Elders, ; their interests, @ dues-paying, Coon for instance, that someone 
There is one important fact to| Finds Moscow Story Lacking active organization, with its 9 living in a housing. roject on the 
be related in Reno s behalf: at one | MINOT, N. D. fighting a. tO cypouts their | lower East Side, working on Third 
time, when the chips were down Dear Editor: cause. Suc Beng were TE | sous in: the 30s, would just not 
he declared himself unequivocally Something very _ interesting organized, woul the greatest keep his car in a parking lot oppo- 
against fascsim. Kramer does not) and of great importance was | U0" In the country with @ PO- | cite ‘the main post office on 32 St. 
mention it. | published in The Worker July tential membership of eight to | and Eighth Ave. Nor could one just 
Here are Reno’s words: “I will| 28. on page 3, in regard to | *™ million. It would get a lot |jeave a car in front of an upper 
isay frankly that if I am compelled cochlbiine’ allecliini the old peo- of support, I believe, — the Broadway hotel in midday. Carp- 
to make a choice between a fascist! ple. Here is. an issue of truly na- — ageing f well I rom ling aside, however , Hatful of Rain” 
dictatorship, in which a few, who) tional proportions, worthy of ae = ge ® eof belongs on your worth seeing list. 
have gathered unto themselves the! front page coverage, and it is P pcg in the: July prea lla Scaletatite” ile: satire Bl aati 
waetn creates by others, sup port-| to be hoped The Worker. will hoto of a completed apartment! and "hema and for Americans 
ops ak ge Penge posscei follow this up ‘with similar arti- building in Moscow. When I saw let’s get away from this square me- 
aably aad "of on Phage Bg 1 —— tne mit the headline |it 1 figured that the article accom-jter business; state it in linear feet 
Communist idea of tearing down| in The Worker says, “68 Percent panying it —_ —— -_ bs and Kany son of housing units as 
the whole system and then re-| of All Elders Have Less Than |a0Pouing unit. me 0 *NUFRED KNUTSON 
building it, I would be inclined to $1,000.” That's a lot of people = Siaiabas “s oreir’ disappointed, + 
the- latter. (about § million) and ° 36 per- not a single word was written about Some 5S tion 
lwide audience when “Karl Brow-| income at all,” The Worker arti. {it; tough both in the USSR and the os - 
wide audience wlhien Ea row- , te i 
der, then secretary of the Commu-} cle says, and one wonders how capi egal interest ini T@ improve ‘Worker’ 
nist Party of the U. S., quoted) they are able to live. And this It would have evoked interest! mn DUNEDIN, FLA. 
them at the Seventh Congress of) in the richest country in the | among Worker readers if they had ao — = 
the Communist International in| world! : been given some information about rpc your oe which I 
Moscow in 1935. But something should have | the size of this building, material|"®®¢ W! interest. I feel, though, 
Frankness would have been a} been said about present Old Age |used in its construction, number|S°™mething is missing in the news 
more appropriate standard for| Assistance and Social- Security | and size of apartments, interior fin- makeup and features, etc. If it is 
_| Kramer in relating the role of the} plans, as we now have them. |ish and furnishings of rooms, bath-\2 tional edition I suggest the 
Communists in the farm movement! Here there is room for a lot of |room and -toilet acilities, elevators towns and cities should be ow first 
_|thanm blackout and inaccuracy. im ts, that's for sure. |in operation, and the price occu- line of news stories, such as Mom 
. Which leads me to suggest that! All elders should be accorded pants of this building have to pay roe, Mich., etc. Also wrapper is in 
_}now would be a good time for| more dignity and respect than month. And other noteworthy|V°TY § condition when it hits 
}someone to gather the threads of| they get now, along with more | features. ; Dunedin P.O.! Could be someone 
{the great farm movement of the! pay. Following this, there. should @0esn't care if Daily gets to desti- 
early 30s and tell the tale in full| The old people should have a |have been a little something about| "toa or not. On columns such 
and historic perspective. union of their own te fight for |the lawn, trees and water shown in (Continued on Page 10) 
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the hot corner 


by jack styles 


Found—One Critical ‘Admirer’ 


MY COLLEAGUE over on the daily side of the sports ledger, 
Roosevelt Ward, Jr., tells me that it’s along about the sixth or sev- 


enth column that you begin to echo William Saroyan and yell, 
“Hello Out There!” Now I know how the dise jockeys who spin plat- 
ters into the wee mornings must feel along about three A.M. when 
they frantically wonder to themselves, “Is anyone listening?” 


All my doubts were laid to rest last week, though. I found that 
I have at beats one steady reader—who is both ardent admirer and 
severest critic. Of course, her interest isn’t only in sports since, when 
she isn't reading the pearls of wisdom which make their weekly ap- 

earance on this page, she is busy being the mother of our two sons, 
holding down a part-time job, furthering her musical career, and 
obtaining signatures for Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s forthcoming coun- 
cilmanic race. 


“You write real pretty,” she said from the other side of. the 


breakfast table where the opened copy of the Sunday Worker marked | 


off the territory containing her toasted bagel and coffee. “If you 
knew .a little more about baseball, the column would be a real 


success. 
+. 


THIS LAST was said in tones so dulcet sweet that it took me 
three swallows of cafteine-soaked java and half a bagel to digest 
the full meanin 
finally sunk in, f 
say that,” I challenged her. 

This dare didn’t seem to bother her at all. Slowly she put down 
the paper and said, “I repeat. If you knew a little bit more about 
baseball” 

“Now stop right there, I retorted. “None of this vague, general 
criticism. Get down to cases.” 

That stopped her cold—for about ten seconds. She wasn't 
stumped. She was just gathering her strength. “I didn't say any- 


thing when you changed the normal direction of Babe Ruth's home | 


runs,” she said. “I figured that was just a slip of the typewriter. 
But when you go on to — 


Babe’s direction? Where did you see that?” 

Right on cue came the subdued, long-suffering sigh. “If you in- 
sist. But first pour me another cup of coffee, sweetie, will you?” 
the time the coffee had been poured and a degree of social amenity 
re-established, she had found the offending column. 

. 


HER DOCUMENTATION was short, sweet and accurate. 
“The Hot Corner, Sunday, August 11th, page two, third paragraph. 
Quote. “Babe Ruth hit a ball far into the LEFT (her emphasis—J. S.) 
field stands’ Unquote. I am only a baseball fan of recent vintage,” 
she said in that calm, deadly tone, “but I do believe that Babe Ruth 
was a portside swinger and that the preponderance of home run 


of her words. When the weight of her remark had | 
spoke up. “Come out from behind that paper and | 


| necessary, I think we can go in | 


WATER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
from Croton Lake, but does have 
some wells, he and other officials 
said. : 

“The company did advise me 
that they took some of their 
waste garbage over to Connecti- 
cut,” he said. 

As for that in the Croton 
Point dump, used as a garbage 
disposal ground by communities 
totaling 150,000 population and 
under criticism at various times 
for other reasons than radioac- 
tivity, he said, “By now any ra- 
dioactive material that might be 
there is buried beneath 15 to 


20 feet of refuse, and we can’t | 
find it with our instruments. We | 


don’t even know where it is, 


| what part. 


“At least we know that what's 
there is not going to get out. It 


ted out that Congressional testi- 
mony on the big problem of dis- 

ing of waste from reactors 
had not seemed to consider bury- 
ing it any solution, he said, at 
least they knew this was there, 
and “when and if it becomes 


| and find it.” 


> By 


balls he hit were directed to the RIGHT (her emphasis—J. S.) field | 
_ stands?” She said it that way—with a question mark at the end of | 


the sentence. But it was no question. 

I thought it over for a minute or two while the coffee got cold, 
but to no avail. -“It could have been a wrong-field homer, 
tured lamely. 

The lovely brown curls tossed snappishly in the air and she 
rewarded my remark with a loud snort. “I might have known you'd 
try to weasel out of it,” she said. 

“I am NOT weaseling,” I bellowed. “I was just saying it might 
have been a —" 

“Sweetie! The neighbors will think we're having a fight. And 
pass the sugar.” 

The weasel passed the sugar and conceded the first round. 
“Okay. With the Babe I goofed. What's the next item on the list?” 

“Let's skip it,” she said. 

“No,” replied the stubborn sports-writer. “You said I don’t 
know anything about baseball. I suppose you're an expert, now.” 

* 


THAT LAST sentence was delivered in my most sardonic tortes. 
- Jt was a mistake. “You don't have to be an expert,” she said in a 
tone so icy I felt a chill settle over my lingering coffee, “to see that 
your choice of Schoendienst for the MVP in the National League is 
dictated by sentimentality, a predeliction for aging ball-players and 
a morbid desire to be different. How you can pass over Hank Aaron 
to go with Schoendienst defies the most elementary logic.” 

By thist ime I was reduced to such a state of stupefecation that 
I could only muster a faint, “Oh yeah! You don’t even know what 
Aaron is hitting.” 

The cold Arctic wind took a distinct turn for the worse. “Henry 
Aaron is batting, as of this morning .327. He also has 34 home runs 
and 95 runs batted in—both, incidentally, current top major league 
totals. Pass the cream.” 

“Well, that’s just a matter of opinion,” I retorted. “After all, 
I picked Aaron second.” 

“True,” she said. “I must admit that you didn’t ignore the man 
completely. But that doesn't enous your American League choices.” 


“THE AMERICAN LEAGUE!” I exploded. “Now don’t tell 
me you wouldn't pick Mickey Mantle in the American.” 

“You don’t have to be a sports-writer to pick Mantle,” she said 
calmly. “The 8-year old kid next door told me that Mantle was a 
cinch for the most valuable player award.” 

“Well, what then?” I asked. 

“How can a baseball expert, which presumably you are, list ten 
MVP choices in the American League and leave out Billy Pierce?” 

“Billy Pierce?” I echoed weakly. “Did I leave out Pierce?” 

“Yes, dear. You did. And Pierce is only 16-8 with a 2.91 
earned-run average. But you had to get in Bob Boyd who has all of 
four home-runs and 30 rbi's.” 

“Now hold on right there!” I yelled, 
the last straw. Where would Baltimore 

“Sweetie.” 

“Yes.” 

“Just one other thing.” 

“Okay. What now?” 

“While you're up—get me another bagel.” 


— to my feet. “That's 
if Boyd——” 


I ven- | 


He declared that the surface | 


water samples taken in 1956, al- 


_ though few compared to those | 


| taken in 1957 and yet to be | 
aren Ys | Republicans on the committee, 


| Ives, Mundt and Goldwater. 


heard from, showed “no signifi- 
cant radioactivity.” 


} 
He said that at Albany they | wha qwhelied dines to. Som tebe 


would determine what if any ra- 
dioactivity was present over and 


“Wait a minute,” I shouted. “What do you mean I changed the | above natural background levels. 


“How are you going to deter- 


| mine what is present from weap- 


ons fallout and what due to any 
excess of radiation over that, in 
the event the plant was creating 
an extra hazard?” he was asked. 

He admitted that nowhere, 


| particularly in the Northern part | 


of the Northern Continent, was 
activity now. 


fallout radioactivity of the area, 
and then we can see if those 
made nearby’—such as dust in 
the street on Kisco Ave., in the 
heart of Mt. Kisco, where the 
plant is located—“will show any 
significant increase.” 

As for comparison with pre- 
bomb days, he said, “Albany has 
been checking water and soil for 


a long time. They don't give us | 


this information on what it was 


at different periods, but they | 
| responded “thank you, Senator.” 
* 


have it.” 

He cited the case of Troy, 
which in early years of Mewiih 
tests caused a 4 reup of excite- 
ment. Albany tests showed the 
amount yielded from Nevada 
tests, a later tests showed 
what amount Troy got from So- 
viet tests. “But the water supp! 
there was not affected,” he said. 

“Our problem is just to check 
and make sure people will not 
be exposed to any extra radio 
activity because of the presence 
of the plant,” he said. 


Confidential 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a cool $120,000 per issue in ads 
alone. 


* 

ONE CENTRAL fact emerg- 
es from all the hearings, 
charges, counter-charges and 
banner headlines of the past few 
ey “There's gold in that thar 
swill. 

The success of Confidential 
has resulted in a sa in por- 
nography” network which has 
blanketed the nation’s news- 
stands with assorted srhut and 
slime. Among the imitators of 
Confidential are magazines with 
such intriguing titles as The 
Lowdown, Hush-Hush, Behind 
The Scene, Tip-Off, Top Sec- 
ret, On The , Inside Story, 
and Uncensor - 

When the smut-mongers aren’t 
ponies through real and fancied 

eyboles or when they take time 
out from slinging mud at each 
other, they turn their attention 
to outstanding exponents of lib- 


| casion 
| Hoffa's views and pit him against 


| questions 
from Hoffa on political action 
he found very favorable, led 


- -- 
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THE HOFFA STORY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Hoffa's claim that the money 
he has been receiving from em- 
ployers are loans that remain un- 
paid after years, and that his 
total “debt” now amounts to 
$70,000, has caused. Senator 
Ives to suggest those people 
“don't care whether those loans 
are repaid” because he has never 
heard of so many “friends” who 
dish out such big cash without 
any kind of security. In fact, at 
one point, the Senator asked: 

“Suppose something would 
happen to you, what would 
happen to those loans?” 

“Well, Senator,” replied Hof- 
fa without batting an eye-lash, 
“That would be a problem.” 

The hearings have also given 
evidence that Hoffa, an extreme- 
ly ambitious man in a drive for 


can't get out.” When it was point- | ted , is at the moment leaning 


eavily on an assortment of un- 
derworld characters, like the 
group around Johnny Dio in 
New York. Moreover, his group 
is most sympathetic to the Re- 
publicans and is currently fight- 
ing the AFL-CIO campaign for 
stepped-up political action. 
* 


AN INTERESTING feature 
of Hoffa's hearing was the ex- 
tremely cordial attitude towards 
him by at least three of the four 


Both Mundt and Goldwater, 


Senator McCarthy, took the oc- 
to show partiality for 


Walter Reuther. 
Coldwater, after a chain of 
that elicited replies 


him on to an attack on the AFL- 
CIO for endorsing candidates. 


any water or soil, free of radio- | With Hoffa expressing approval 
“But our farthest | 


samples should show the typical | 


of the Goldwater assertion that 
there are forces in the labor 
movement who seek to “destroy” 
the IBT or “control” it, Gold- 
water concluded: 

“Riding in the clouds is one 
who does have such objective. 
I am hopeful that your philoso- 


| phy prevails.” 


Hoffa nodded in approval of 
the compliment. 

Ives, during a recess, told Hof- 
fa that “I may disagree with 
you, but you are honest.” Hoffa 


ONE ENTERPRISE be- 
emplify Hoffa's operations, be- 
gan with a small one-trailer out- 
it in 1949, with an investment 
of $4,000 organized with the 
help of the attorneys, labor rela- 
tions and head of the employer 
association under contract with 


the IBT. With a good word from 
the employers as “security” a 
$50,000 loan was obtained to 
form a successor firm that yield- 
ed in seven years a profit of 
$125,000 to the wives of Hoffa 
and of his associate, Bert Bren- 
nan. The firm was set under the 
MAIDEN names of the two 
women. The business is leasing 
trailers and tractors to trucking 
firms under contract with the 
IBT. 

The big question, with only 
one month left to the convention 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters in Miami, is 
whether the Senate  prabe 
materially affect the steamroller 
in full swing to elect him suc- 
cessor for the post to be vacated 
by Dave Beck. Most of the can- 
didates who were in the field for 
the presidency, pulled out in 
Hoffa’s favor. The delegates for 
the Miami convention had been 
elected weeks and months before 
Hoffa came on the stand. 


A FACTOR for the conven- 
tion in Miami will be the “rep- 
resentation” from the 100-odd lo- 
cals that are still under trustee- 
ships. The trustees of those locals 
are-loyal either to Hoffa who has 
some twenty locals under his 
thumb, or other union heads. 


The hearings brought out that 
the trustee has the power to ap- 
point the delegates for those lo- 
cals. It was further brought out 
that just in the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters headed by 
Hoffa, there are 37 locals under 
trusteeship with a total member- 
ship of 77,497—18 percent of the 
total membership. Hoffa per- 
sonally has the power to name at 
least 44 such delegates. 

There is also some question 
on what the AFL-CIO’s move 
would be at its next council 
meeting late in September. The 
Senate committee's hearing shows 
Hoffa’s record is far wide of the 
mark set in the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Codes. Hoffa himself 
repeatedly said he doesn't agree 
with those codes. But professing 
a desire to conform to them, an- 
nounced he plans to sell all his 
interests in various businesses, 
that run into the “conflict of in- 
terests” rule. He complained, 
however, that the “money situa- 
tion in the country being what it 
is” he found it difficult to find 
purchasers. | 

If Hoffa is elected presiden 
of the IBT, he will become a 
far greater power in the AFL- 
CIO's affairs than he has been. 
George Meany had announced 
last week that the AFL-CIO will 
definitely take up a report on 
corruption in the IBT prior to the 
Miami convention. 


eral and progressive ideas. 

In his testimony in the current 
libel trial, former Confidential 
editor and professional anti- 
Communist Howard Rushmore 
was asked: “Whom did you in- 
tend to injure” by the exposes? 

“The Communists,” replied 
Rushmore. 

How the scandal mags go 
about “getting Communists’ is a 
story in itself. The flimsy excuses 
which pass for journalistic ethics 
in the smear sheets get tossed out 
the window completely when it 
comes to lowering the boom on 
political dissidents. 

Thus, Hush-Hush revealed 


SYRIA 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Arab nationalism are also strong 
in the very countries which are 
supposed to be used to bring about 
a coup in Syria. . 

Thus, United Press reported 
from London (Aug. 20): 

“British diplomatic dispatches 
reported grudgingly from Wash- 
ington the Administration has come 
to the reluctant conclusion there 


lis little the United States can de 


“Charlie a Moral Sui- | 


cide” as the 
comedian issued no statement 
whatsoever on the use of Soviet 
troops in Hungary last Novem- 
ber. The magazine didn’t even 
bother to solicit Chaplin's opin- 
jon. They were satisfied that 
they had a fact on which to build 
a smear. 

Uncensored’s target was play- 
wright Arthur Mi 
very unsubtle innuendo, they ac- 
cuse of marrying Marilyn Mon- 
roe “as a smokescreen to becloud 
some very vital issues on Miller's 
past comrades and current poli- 
tics.” 

I rest my case. 


—who, by | 


act that the great | 


But still theyltry and the UP 
says foreign aid am commit- 
ments in the area will be chan- 
neled “with a view to preventing 
the red infiltration from spread- 
. And the agency also said 
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Cries Mount to Free Gil Green: 
Families Await Him, Winston, Potash 


freedom. 
‘in past weeks written to Lil of their) A Chicago clergyman in his let- 
activities in behalf of her husband’s/ter to the President says, 
freedom. “I plead Mr. President, not mere- 
It is estimated that several hun- 


ly for mercy, but for justice. As you 
red Americans have during the| know, Gilbert Green will become 
past month made known their de- 


By SAM KUSHNER 


“A PARDON in our days is not 
a private act of grace from an indi- 
vidual happening to possess power. | 
It is a part of the: constitutional! d 
scheme. When granted, it is a de- 
termination of the ultimate author- 
ity that the public welfare will be 
better served by ony ig than 


what the judgment fix 
These are the words of the late 


eligible for parole on Oct. 27 of 
‘sire for Gil’s freedom to President| this year, when he will have served 
Eisenhower. one-third of his sentence. Will you 
| not demonstrate to the whole world 


FROM FAR off England, a copy by ordering him to be paroled, that 
ours is not a nation afraid of its 


a 


of a letter to Eisenhower has come 
sagaghe og sy own Bill of Rights.” 


preme Court in one of his historic| Lil. The Writer told the Presi- Another clergyman from a small 
decisions. | aente The Irish people of whom town in Montana, wrote to the 

Less than a month ago, Lil|I am one, have always looked up to) pecident in the past weeks, “no 
Green called upon hundreds of peo-' the United States with gratitude as | ‘ 
ple to raise their voices in behalf) the home of htose who seek refuge 
of freedom for her husband. from oppression.” In eloquent lang-| 
Gil Green, now serving a five-year| uage, and with a lengthy quotation 
sentence at Leavenworth federal| from Shakespeare, he called upon 


Justice Holmes speaking for Su- 


gress, Mr. President, that tardiness 
to repeal such measures as the 


doubt the power of granting am- | 
nesty was given to you by Con- 


| 


| 


Smith Act might not mean the con- | 
tinuation of the suffering of its vic- | 
tims. Relieve our minds, add to our | 
pride of country, help justice to pre- 
vail over war hysteria by using the 
power of mercy, of amnesty, grant-| 


penitentiary for “conspiracy under! the President to free Gil Green. 

the Smith Act. A three-year addi-' And from close by Chicago, an 
tional contempt sentence is sched-| old friend of the family sends a 
uled to be heard by hte Supreme) 50 dollar donation to cover the cost 
Court. of the amnesty appeal, and a letter 


Dozens'of people, from 11 differ-' to the President calling for Cil’s 


The $ Kings 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Victor Perlo. His pages tell how the 
biggest empire chiefs shuttle from 
Wall Strect to Washington, and 
back again. And. a glance at Amer- 
ica’s biggest industrial company 
will show how the system works. 

That’s the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, the Rockefeller giant. 


rhis seven billion dollar company j:, on the Cadillac Cabinet. 
has sent eight of its 14 directors to 


Washington for one and two year, And Dulles, the Rockefeller 
“toure of duty” in recent vears,|Danker, creates the brink of war 
; situations that may bring atomic 


THESE “tour of duty” men make disaster. ; 
no sacrifices, however. Their divi-| The people don't have a look mn. 
dends keep coming in after they And they cant feel safe until the’ With his dear ones. Perhaps that is 
leave Rockefeller Center. And Jer-/e™perors of finance are out of these’ not such a vain or idle hope con- 
sev Standard pays the difference decisive posts. ‘sidering the recent decision and 
between. their big oil salaries and ae % a8. ald? ie al rulings of the Supreme Court.” 

: s maltey 1K 1) our uty” men also — 
es 7 = dominate the people's life at home. A oe a" 

These dutiful men are working; nev shift the taxes from the capi-|' rs be ; 

g wish you—and us all—but especially 
you, success in this by putting up 
such a good fight for Gil. You're 
not only helping him, but all of 


ed to you.” 


* . 

THE LETTER writers to the 
President, in many instances not 
only have sent a copy to Mrs. 
‘Green, but also sent along personal 
notes and donations to carry on 
the work for Gil’s freedom. 

More than one letter carries a 
P. S. to Lil, saying enclosed find 
dollars to carry on the work. One 
such came from a pensioner, an- 
other from a tomlin ig and a third 
from a railroad worker. 

In exemplary penmanship a 
‘heartwarming note of hope was 
sent to Lil by a woman who sent 
along a copy of the letter she had 
'mailed to President Eisenhower. To 
Lil she wrote, “I sincerely hope 
_vour husband will soon be reunited 


three times already. And if the 
bomb drops a Congressional Declar- 
ation of War may not mean very 
‘much. 

| The bomb, meanwhile, is in the 
custody of the emperors of finance. 

It is manufactured under direc- 
tion of Lewis I. Strauss, the Rocke- 
fellers’ financial adviser. 

It is stored in overseas bases 
under the direction of Charles F. 
Wilson, the General Motors (that 
is the duPont-Morgan representa- 


- for OIL all the time. Big Business| talist to the worker. They sanction 
| ld married Price increases. They give away na- 


couple by now. And the oitrust fat- tural resources to the big power 


and government are an old 


5 every day.|companies. They give arms con- 


tens on Uncle Sam's h | as 
This fat runs to kGndreds of mil-| tracts to their own companies, and 


lions of dollars a year. For Jersey et fantastic profits. They curb the 
Standard nets SOO million a vear trade unions as much as they can 
altogether. Seventy-seven percent and control the government s col- 
of this comes from overseas invest-| lective bargaining machinery. And 
ments. And these investments they send the FBI after patriots 
would flop without U.S. govern-| Who protest, — 
ment backing. | This thieving system has been 
This U. S$. Government backing given different names. it is peo- 
brings guns and money to the-Mid-|ple’s capitalism,” some Wall Street 
dle East oil kings (The Eisenhower Writers say. But that phrase is a 
Doctrine was an. Oil Trust deal). lie. We are living under a system of 


* 
AND SO the letters come in, 
from a downstate Illinois labor lead- 
er, from a Southern Californian who 
himself has been victimized by the 
witchhunts, from a Floridan, and 
from an upstate New Yorker. 

One of the recipients of Lil's let- 
ter worked up a petition and got 17 
others to sign, calling for amnesty 
for Gil. While the family is hearten- 
ed by the response, they feel that 


‘with regret that community con-) © 


—_—_— 


with a sliding scale above that fig- 
ure for high-producing wells. 

Considering the wage levels in 
Guatemala, any company would net 
far more on an oil strike there than 
from a comparable oil output in the 
states. 


after meeting some left-wingers in 
Frisco I can see why workers don't 
rally to your.cause more. 

To get subscribers you will have 
to get around the country and talk 
with them more. And about Mike 
Gold: I suggest he forget telling 

In 1954 the Castillo Armas re-|us how poor and lonely we are 
bellion was hailed by the State De-jand get out and help build the or- 
partment as having saved CGuate-) ganization. I appreciate his literary 
mala for “democracy.” Petroleum|talents but nobody needs tell me I 
Week's findings would indicate it}am poor, lonely, oppressed, tem- 
was saved for the oil trust (and pest-tossed, ostracized and other 
United Fruit, of course.) things too numerous to mention. 

(‘ve been through the meat grinder 
f | k nd am still looking for peace and 
(Continued from Page 6) 


.reedom. Hope we can get rid 
of bureaucrats, sectarians, and 
with knowledge of the physical 
properties of various layers or 


others in U.S. and build an honest 
shells that form the earth's “FE B ° 7 
| * * ’ : hite 


to goodness working-class party. 
terior. 
| (Continued from Page 5) 


E. K. 
This new science has also been 
of paramount importance in sav-| 
ing lives and property—and indeed 'tinues, for war, under the “pretext 
is responsible for cutting down the of security,” and for peace, under 
effects of the Mexico City earth-| that of heat and power for the fu- 
hs eee ates iture. He asked whiom we were to 
quake. This city’s buildings were }oat and to endow with power. If 
erected with the possibilities of | some warnings go unheeded and 
earthquakes taken into accountfl turn out to be true, he said, then 


It is constructed on a dried-up| we are “ 


oviding foot warmers for 

lake and consequently has a ‘float- | the clubfooted and power for those 

ing” foundation that minimized the with water on the brain and defec- 
tive vision.” 

The noted New Yorker essayist 

ed with a sad note on our 


“clever” generation. “I hope,” he 


sh 
One “quake” scientist” notes! 


And it brings guns and money to State Monopoly Capitalism, as Vic- 
the bloody dictators in Venezuela| tor Perlo points out. 


‘many others, who have not yet 
‘written to the President, should so 


sciences are. not yet sufficiently 
aroused to demand that cities en- 


said, “that in the giddiness of our 


ao. 


force building codes which would 


triumph we have not already placed 


and other oil lands near home. And State Monopoly Capitalism 
+ is a system of transferring funds 


from the poor to the rich at a faster 
rate than before. It doubles the 
strength of the exploiters by bring- 
ing the power a em government 
and the power of the capitalist to- 
gether. 


NOT all the “tour of duty” men 
are mere millionaires. There is one. 
billionaire among them. That is! 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, the political 
leader of the Rockefeller. clan,’ 
which controls 61 billion dollars’ 


* 


their children, are anxious also for 


_ The Green family, Lil, Gil's wife, 
and Dannie, Josie and Ralphie, 


the freedom of Henry Winston who 
is in Terre Haute federal jail on the 
same charge as Gil. They are 
pleased that a number of the letters 


the atomic submarine ahead of the 
sea itself, the plane ahead of the 


sky.” 


require horizontal bracing of build- 
ings, remove loosely hung ginger- 
bread on buildings and precari- 
ously hung water towers. We may, 
not Have learned how to stop) 


° 
earthquakes, but there is certainly The Fyi 


enough data to cut down consid-| 


of wealth today. | 

Nelson Rockefeller has done 
three “tours of duty” in Washing- 
ton already. The last one (54 to 
D5) was in the White House itself. 


IT IS a system that Thomas Jef- to the President call for the release 
ferson coal net foresee. Nor is his °f Winston and Irving Potash as 
goal of a society of small, inde-| Vell as Gil Green. 
pendent producers the answer any Ben Green, Gils indefatigable 
For nearly a year Rockefeller| more. brother, told The Worker, these re-| 
served as President Eisenhower's of-| But the answer is necessary. The sponses are a small but welcome, 
ficial adviser on foreign policy and|“good times” of job plenty wont beginning. We think that with the 
cold war affairs. He often advised|last forever. They are + agall only, change in the political atmosphere 
Ike on domestic matters too. And|for the empire homelands, not for) in this country since the recent Su- 
he sat with the Cabinet and the its victims abroad. And they are preme Court decisions, much can | 
National Security Council and other “good” only for a while. | be accomplished. The readers of | 
strategy boards. And one often| These “good times” are based on| The Worker, Gil’s favorite paper, | 
wonders whether Rockefeller was!the arms boom and the exploitation | should join in whole heartedly in 
not making the major presidential| of oppressed workers overseas, who, the battle for his release. 


ae 


* 


CONGRESS is still elected. But 
its power is less than before. The 
big empire deals (like the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine) are worked out by 
“tour of duty” men before Con- 
gress sees them. And John Foster 
Dulles, the nickel magnate and 
Rockefeller banker, takes us to the 
brink of war without the Senatar’s 


decisions. furnish sugar, oil, rubber, strategic) Writers of letters to the Presi- 
damn the ticket. He doesn’t need/of the empire's victims are rebelling 5270, Chicago, 80 Mlinois. 
to run, however. For the directors! already. | 
the last stage of Ni 
the people. day. And when we fight against mo- icaragua 
nopoly we must keep the future in 
not go back to the system: of cut-' ernments from profits netted on the 
throat competition at preceded newly opened tidewater holdings in 
wealth of Labor,” when the mach-} 12.5 percent. A bill, recently 
inery of production will be owned|ed by the California legislature, 


: 


erably on damage to life and prop- 
erty—and give our large cities, 
“structural sanity.” 
(Continued from Page 8) 

as Shop Talk should be IIl., Dis- 
trict Shop Talk and Auto-Town 
Alley for Michigan readers; to me 
this makes easier reading. 

Here, in St. Petersburg, Fia., 
something interesting happened 
about Madeira Beach garbage col- 
lectors. Six got fired because they 
wouldnt work unless they got 


double-time for working Sunday. 
Actions like these go on all the 


(Continued from Page 5) 

is overwhelmingly a country, re- 
gardless of color, of good people, 
of people who believe in justice 
and fair play. And we live for the 
day ahead, not for ourselves, but 
for our children; that is really 
what sustains us... .” 

Reading the transcript of the 
exiles’ conference with the eight 
Senators, one cannot but conclude 


that they have exposed the heart 
of the integration struggle, the 
fight for civil rights .And though 
their weapons are those fashioned 
in courts and legislative halls, they 
are truly revolutionaries whe have 
| not ceased to cherish the spirit of 


‘backward. 


time and your paper misses, and! ’76 and ’61. 


‘You Can Never Know... 


(Continued from Page 7) lions of young and old the world 
over to a greater effort in the fight 
for peace and, I hope, will bring 
them closer to understanding. 
Yours for world peace 


And so, even though we know 
that we must fight our own battles, 
your actions and your victories 
mean so much to us. I firmly be- 


| 


Yet Rockefeller couldn’t run for, metals and many other things to dent have been asked to send copies. 
of “Washington, Incorporated,” as| Imperialism is 
sieret (Continued from Page 3) 
monopoly. We must go forward toj California: 
roa al Gina tat kite deus tho by the people, and run for the peo-| sets a minimum state ry igs on off- 


political office. His name would/the empire homeland. And many|to Mrs: Lil Green, Post Office Box 
Perlo calls it, are not selected by|capitalism. We are in that stage to- 

That future is socialism. We can eff by the state and federal gov- 

what Joe Hill.called the “Common-| The Guatemalan royalty itself is. 

ple. shore oil leases at 1 percent, 


lieve that your festival will stir mil- ANTHONY GRACCHL 
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Bare Barbed Wire N.Y. Labor Camps 


A barbed wire encampment! the Rey. Latta .R. Thomas, presi-| laws relating to migrant agricultural! without sanitary facilities, non-pay-,dor Lubin, state industrial commis- 
patroled by armed guards who|dent of the Elmira, N.Y., NAACP? labor. _|ment of wages by fons sioner, citing “blatant and wide- 
did not permit the more than branch, Hill announced that the The camps investigated were in| crew leaders, child labor violations|spread violations of state laws” and 

work will be continued to diseover}Chemung, Cayuga, Steuben and|and lack of crew leader resigstra-|requesting an immediate confer- 


100 Negroes to leave the e€n-| noc: ; Tart - . 
possible violations of Federal) oO, ond. ties. Th tion and labor camp certification|}ence to discuss “more effective in- 

closure was among the abuses peonage laws. oer Raed ER soc fee peas ages as required by state laws.” vestigative and enforcement activ- 
P - ity.” While in upstate New York, 


discovered in an investigation of| Hill reported that the study of 
migrant labor conditions in New)labor camps and working condi-|Martville, N. Y. - pees. ae — he and Thomas conferred with state 
ers are Negroes brought mainly department of labor efficials in 


York State, Herbert Hill, NAACP’ tions for migrant —. work-| “Among the many abuses found,” 
labor secretary, has disclosed here.|ers in four upstate New York coun-| he said, “were labor camps consist-|from Florida, Georgia and South Binghamton and Syracuse regard- 
Reporting on the investigation'ties revealed “widespread viola-|ing of abandoned farm houses, dil-| Carolina. ing “more vigorous enforcement of 


which he conducted, jointly with|tions of the recently-enacted state| apidated shacks and lean-to shanties! _Hill said he had telegraphed Isa-)state laws,” he added. 


ee — —-— 


“We do not hunt for troble, but} - 
101,714 MEMBERS IN ITU, x:,seiici sits to ve nut ocr NAVY GETS PLEA TODA 


of business after 105 years of con- 


structive uinonism. Ad te de- 
PRINTERS’ PARLEY TOLD ene oust always be instant) AGAINST B’‘KLYN LAYOFF 
available.” | 


The International Typographical —e for a full-time week at| He showed concem for jurisdic-| ygayor Wagner this week an-|will reach as high as 8 percent, 


Union has a membership of 101,-|$109. compared to $51.99 in/|tional disputes among the printing |, ounced his support of the protest| while in other cities the percentage 
714, a new high for the century-/1944. crafts arising from new techniques! ,., Brooklyn Borough President will reach from 2 to 5 percent. 
“This points to discrimination 


yar s : set. He re-|John Cashmore and a delegation of| _ - ,_ +? 
of Woodruff Randolph, its presi-| work-week was shown in the past! cretted the failure of merger nego- | labor leaders will bring to Wash- oie Se Brooklyn Navy Yard, 


dent, to the 99th convention's open-|}3 years | F ; 
. “ab | ated | ington to day against an authorized: 
tations with the Amalgemated layoff of 1,449 Brooklyn Navy Yard| The union officials told the May- 


ing here Saturday at Statler Hotel.| wo4 weeks shorter than 40 
Lithographers, but stressed that the isenalaiadl or that the proposed slash in a 


. The oe pane pce hours increased from less than 48 ~ : ae? sol 
ing all this week, went through! percent of the membership in 1944| Lithographers are “g union . “Te nak force which now totals 
opening ceremonies, including an to almost 86 percent of the mem-|men.” He did not have such praise} Cashmore and officials nqpeenten 15,849, will mean a delay in com- 

for the Pressmen’s Union with|!"8 26 unions in the Brooklyn pletion of the $200,000,000 super- 


address by Gov. Averell Harriman bers today. 
and the naming of committees. i ‘on’s; whom the ITU has “the main|Metal Trades Council are sched-|aircraft carrier, Independence. 
The report to the 700 delegates aie —* the’ unio * | struggle” on jurisdictional grounds./uled to meet with the Secretary! Representatives = the Metal 
slo shows that 54008. of hel ™* . _,| The Lithographers also have dis-|of Navy and the Brooklyn Congres- Trades Council at the City Hall 
wnion’s members have been initiat-| 1 his report, Randolph laid| putes with the Pressmen’s Union. {sional delegation. ‘meetin were Sam Esposito, presi- 
ed in the past 13 years, outnumber-|stress on the union's defense policy,| He charged that the pressmen| Cashmore said the cutback'dent of the Navy Yard i 
ing the old-timers and strongly|which he said is “a never-ending hope to “undersell” us in the in-|“would hit the city’s economy quite local; Tom Hamill, president of 
shifting the weight of influence to|problem.” After describing the/dustry with the help of the em-jhard and may force many ef the,Local 401, Sheet Metal Workers; 
the youth. never-ending anti-union efforts of|pleyers, and he added: ‘senior workers to seek unemploy-|Ad Gilbert, president, Local 2, 
The union’s gains for the past 13)the employers requiring the union ‘his is entirely too close to’ ment insurance, or possibly be American Federation of Technical 
years were also evident in tables'to engage in a costly defense, he}company unionism to be tolerated|placed on the city’s relief pred eam nse and Jaffee Ventura, 
in the reports showing the current’ said: 


34 Million U. S. Flu Cases Forecast 


WASHINGTON — Surgeon Gen-' said. 110 to 20 percent of the total. | He noted that the Health Service| would d on the manufacturers 
eral Leroy Burney warned this} The my mu General, who ap-| He said a serious outbreak-could already has su that health! normal ls. He said the vae- 
week that Asiatic fu could strike| peared on the radio program, “Re-/start any time and any place. officials be ineculated first so they cine could either go through state 

. that a 20; “We believe the virus is seeded will not be strieken with the flu at|health services or through regular 


than 34 million Americans| porters’ Roundup,” not 
os 1 tom oe throughout the U.S. at the t'a time when they are needed to/channels, such as drugstores and 


nd have a “terrific” impact on the|percent attack of the influenza in | 
na. e | Washington would put 200,000| time and where an eutb starts: help other peeple. ' doctors. 


Burney said indications are the, people in bed. is anyone’s guess—it could start on| He suggested that persons want-| Some firms, he said, plan to in- 

disease would sweep the U.S. in| So far, Burney said, the attack/the east coast, the west coast or ing shots should get in contact with oculate their employes. 
from four to six weeks and hit from in present outbreaks have run from) New Orleans,” he stated. a |their family doeter first. He said Asiatic fu is @ mild in- 
10 te 20 percent of the population. | 30 to 70 percent. But he said these} Burney said it would be “very; Burney said an agreement has}fluenza lasting from four to five 
In some areas, such as communi-|had all sen place in areas of cen-| wise for all to have inocu-| been worked out to allecate the vac-|days with a sore throat, fever, a 
ing those in key gov-' cine on an overall lation basis.|cough and muscle ache,. followed 


cations and the government, this|centrated population, and a national lations, incl tH 
would have a crippling effect, he! outbreak probably would hit from| ernment positions. | However, he ded, distribution by four or five days of weakness. 


Mayor Delays Foreign Guests at the [New Books Hitler Invasion of oad 


Comment on Cut |USSR Agricultural and|By Workers Poland Told On 


A publishing house in Sverdlovsk, 

In Capital Funds |industrial Exhibition in the Urals, has put out 2 number| You Are There’ Sept. 1 
Mayor Wagner said this week he Sonie 6,000 foreign guests frome — — , oe ox ty sna “You Are There,” CBS Televi- 
would not discuss City Comptroller 40 countries of the world have visit- rm hernia 8 Grigory Aad vi sion’s weekly series of living history; 
Lawrence Gerosa’s proposal to cut ed the USSR Agricultural and In- acquaints the reader with the me-|episodes, presents “Hitler Invades 
$75,000,000 from the 1958 capital | dustrial Exhibition in Moscow in| thed of free-forgin of parts weigh- Poland,” Sunday, Sept. 1, a dra- 
6 Bre a the past month. Many of them have/ing many tons, which in essence! atic re-enactment ef the tragic 

budget until he appears before the| ,,itten their impressions in the permits ferge workers to work with- pr po 

Planning Commission Sept. 15. Guest Book. German tourists wrote:|out dies or other devices. Every|©V€™"S % S©P" *, tv. 
Featured in the cast are John 


Reporting to the Board of Esti-|“Having inspected the pavilions of] qualified forge hammer worker can a 
fae the exhibition, we have been con-|master this method. The author, Mylong, Philip Tenge, John Wen- 


mate last Thuretay, Geress PUG-/ sod apsia that the peoples of thelwished the People’s Republic of|graf, Harold Dyrenforth, Leslie) pe on discussion and all are ‘welcome’ te 
5 


gested that a $250,000,000 ceiling} soviet Union want peace. They|China where he on the! Denison, Gregory Gay, Ben Wr ight oa ee Sept. 3—What's Wrong 
be placed on any future municipal] need peace to complete the trans- knowledge he gain 


from his work and Kurt Katch. with the Unions 
building program. The current|formation of their vast and strong experience. | na ng Steve Geller, 
building -program totals $325,000,-|country into the foremost state _ Anately Chugunov, a pattern- ° Adelphia Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. (nr 14 8t) 
000 maker from the Urals, is well d 0 ni qj t i 0 ni 5 *Organzations listed for identfleation only. 


ee re 


—— — 


Socialist Club 
the world.” 


Gerosa had proposed the cut in| The numerous testimonials of known in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
city construction as a means of| guests from: Britain, France, India,) Rumania and the German Demo-| Group trom Friendly summer colony, $79; 
Indiana Freedem ef the Press Committiet;; Sonia and Sam Schneider, Memorial 


keeping down the real estate tax| Japan and other countries noted the| cratic Republic. In his book Skill Mt cet; Anacetten, Wail. S00, HG. WY. 983] mectinn Qetucden Avant 3m. 0-00 or 


rate. The rate this year is already|achievements of the Soviet people! Pattern-Making he shares his ex-|peaders in Nassau, eng tslend, 5701! sroad Lane Villa, 214 Beach 20th St., Par 
three points below the tax rate for|in the development of in mty,|pereacse 2 mips Marshak in the Brent, 966; Friend of Wil-| Rockaway. Nadyne Brewer, soprano and 


1956. agriculture, culture and science. measuring instruments and devices. | iam Weinstone, $10; Crown Heights! other artists in a program as fite the oc- 
Se Oe GS Oe SS geri Hee eg $10; Anon. casion. Prominent speakers. Subs $1. 
Rockefeller : ; » $2; Ausp: Memorial Committee. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES ‘ivirm Controle Stas eee Classified Ads 


WORKER RATES New Sab ...- Bangkole Cencer a), x Pon. $10: st. Louis Freedom, of 


$3; New Jersey Freedem of the Press Com- 
Renewal ; FOR SALE 


The International Basic Econo- mittee, $200; &.T., Bronx, $90; Marty, New 
COMBINATION my CCorp. (IBEC), # finance and| rors. ts Gee, tees 1?" “ess; Sonsiea|IMPORTED BICYCLR a0” Wosel, Geanier 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
$12.00 0 $13.00 0 


devel headed by|resder,’ oass i 
nara BOT 20 gh * Y \ehester, Mass., $21; Far Rockaway readers,| SPEO. $29.95. & fenndand iene Doon 
6 months .... 7.000 6 months -... 8.000 
3 months ..... 4.000 3 months ..... 4.750 


Nelson A. Rockemelier, announced ‘240. 143 Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 


yesterday it had acquired a con-| Make checks or mc orders GR 3-7819 
payable to: Robert ‘W. Dunn or MOVING AD Gnenaan 


trolling interest in the Economic ; et p 

Development Corp. of Bangkok, Box 231 sh lather New ers 

Thailand. 2.2. 03 | 
The Bangkok firm represents a 


number of Wall Street and Euro- MONUMENTS 


) 
pean concerns involved in agricul- WEISS MONUMENT ORKS 
jtural and industrial projects in| oo 
Thailand, CCambodia, Lace. ead Tee EN ERCTOR AVE, 


‘Viet Nam, and also is engaged in Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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Flizabeth Gurley Flynn Candidate for City 


; for the Bill of and for 
ee or Rights 
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Something new has been (didate under the designation of the 
added to the East Side — the F°oples Rights Party. Deadline is 


‘Sept, 23 
candidacy of veteran labor! Thenioene campaign headquar- 


and Communist leader Eliza-: :ters are at the National Palace, 111 


beth Gurley Flynn for a City ‘East Houston St. As of Monday 
Council seat. of next week, headquarters will be 


Announcement of the candidacy bee the Alhambra Hall, 15 Second 
was made last week by Evelyn Ave., second floor. (Nearest sub- 
Wiener and Dr. Albert E. Blum. way is the Second Ave. Station of 
berg, co-chairman of Miss Flynn's’ the Independent “D” line.) 
campaign committee. Mrs. Flynn In an open letter distributed to 


recently completed a 3-year term : wie 
in prison under the Smith (thought fellow - residents of her district, 
Miss Flynn, who recently celebrat- 


control) Act. 
Along with collection of signa- ed her 67th birthday, reviews her 
tures on Miss Flynn’s~ nominating 52 years in the labor movement. 


petitions an open letter from the She writes: 


didate is being distributed. a gs ‘peopl ee 
candidate is ing distribu «“ : : program for youn for 
Communist and non - Communist an Geaagenee on te historic school istoatibiins ye oa 


supporters on the East Side are| “ast Side, as I did in my y out, | hing legislation to end discrimina- 
seeking 3,000 signatures to qualify om the issues before the American tion toward Negro and Puerto Ri- 


for election to the City Counil, I 
shall discuss with the people a de- 
tailed program for our country. I 
know the many problems that face 
lus: the need for housing for all 
and real slum clearance; the fight 
for political representation for the 
Puerto Rican people; the fight 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


Miss F F lynn as as an independent can-'people—for peace, jobs and equal- can people in homes and jobs.” , 


City Weighs Cost of Youth Crime 
Hears Plans to Curb Delinquency 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
MORE THAN 100 siinainimindiioes of private civic copy es joined with Ma- 


yor Wagner and other officials of the city government last week to take a long and serious 
look at the problem of juvenile delinquency. It was significant that while ~ay were meet- 


ing in City Hall suggesting pro- ~~~ de Neamt 
posals to curb youth crime, fourteen 
teen-age boys stood before Magis- 
trate Francis X. O’Brien a few 
blocks away and heard an indict- 
ment read charging them with two 
killings in Manhattan. 

As the youths stood in the court- 
room—some frightened and some 
sullen—their parents shaken by the 
magistrate s hope the boys would 
be dealt with severely, the Mayor's 
conference heard proposals for a 
city-wide plan to meet the we 


lems of frustrated youth. 
* 


THE FIRST CONCRETE pro- 
posal from a representative of the 
city government was offered by 
City Council President Abe Stark. 

“I certainly do not have an 
overall cure,’ Stark said. “I am not 
convinced that police alone is the, 
answer, that apprehension is the, 


answer. 

As a first step, he said, he would | 
ask the Board of Estimate to ap-| 
propriate $500,000 to subsidize five 
programs for youths in critcial 


ABE STARK AND MAYOR WAGNER 


has indicated it would not favor; Deputy Police 
a state fund as high as $1,500,000. Robert Mangum, in charge of the 
. Juvenile Aid Bureau-of the Police 

MAYOR WAGNER proposed|Department, said his _ statistics 
that a broad citizens committee be|showed the rate of juvenile crime 
formed to coordinate the work of|was lower this year than in 1956. 


areas. These programs, he ex-|public and private agencies. But, he said, the rate of delin- 
plained, would use all existing, ft was suggested that the work|quency such as breaking windows 
municipal facilities, the services}of the Youth Board with street | and disturbing -~ peace has risen. 


and personnel of city and volunteer | gangs be expanded. 
youth agencies. Miss Helen Harris, executive di- 
The Council President further|rector of United Neighborhood 
proposed a $3,000,000 program fi-|Houses, urged establishment of 
nanced jointly by the city and state, neighborhood job placement serv- 
to provide recreation and guidance | ices and vocational counseling cen- 
facilities for 100,000 who are not/ters. 
now included in organized youth; Juvenile wr ng Hy a neigh- 
borhood blem, said. “I 


activity. 

Gov. Harriman has indicated heldon’t think we have involved or- 
would try to get the state legi 49 ganized labor en®ugh in this busi- 
ture to approve more funds ainess of finding employment for 

secur during the vacation pe- 


New York City youth am. The 
Republican - taber Ky “legis lature |riod. 


STEEL UNION HITS FIRMS’ PRICE TACTICS 


increases in the steel industry and “administered” 
prices in steel and other industries. 

David J. McDonald, president of the union and 
vice-president of the IO was unable to ap- 
pear as scheduled. 

Brubaker read a statement McDonald prepared 
saying the union “resents the repeated charges 
made in recent years by certain industrial leaders 
that our union has fostered inflation.” 

Brubaker said the July ,1957, wage increase in 
the steel industry of 15.5 cents an hour, or 5.9 per- 
cent, could have been “absorbed entirely out of 
the 1957 productivity increase of 5 percent.” In- 
stead, the industry raised prices $6 a ton. 

Total employment costs in the industry are ap- 
en percent of sales, he said. “The im- 
pact of a 5.9 percent wage inerease is therefore 
only 2.1 percent . . . with this sizable productivity 
increase, unit costs show no increase at all but 
instead a decline,” he declared, 


MANGUM, one of the few 
high ranking Negro members ol 
the Police Department, said that 
integration of personnel in both 
the Police Department and Youth 
Board has resulted in improvement 
in the work. 

Mangum reported he was work- 
ing on a Youth Board project in 
the Lower East Side. This project, 
he said, showed striking progress 
and there had been no instances of 
juvenile deliqunecy in the area 


WASHINGTON—A United Steelworkers offi- 
cial has charged that the steel industry is trying to 
make his union the “scapegoat” for “exorbitant” 
steel price increases. 

Otis Brubaker, the union’s research director, 
told the Senate anti-trust and monopoly subcom- 
mittee that “steel price increases in the post World 
War II period have been exorbitant in relation to 
increased costs.” 

'- - “By constant repetition of the theory that price 
increases have been ‘forced’ by labor unions, cor- 


Seaiiinataiee in this deliberate strategy 
Se  § ee -aae 


NE en ich eteaaes tn the subcom- 
mittee, headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- Tenn), 
resumed hearings on the causes of recent price 


, 


Commissioner 


since the project was set u 
“Of course, we have our 
rossed,” he added, 
Suggestions offered at the con- 

ference included: 


® Promoting wider use of edu- 
cational-radio and TV. The Mayor 
was a to make additional funds 
available.to put educational pro- 
grams on the air. 

® Raising the standards of TV 
programs, books (especially comic 

) and newsppaers so they do 
not glorify crime and criminals. 

° ing more social workers, 
psychiatrists and religious leaders 
into the streets to “meet the kids 
where they are and not where they 


should be.” 
a 


DR. ROBERT McIVER, direc- 
tor of a project studying the prob- 
lems of youth, told the conference 
there is not much evidence there is 
more teen-age deliquency than 
there was twenty years } ago. 


Fin gers 


“Technologically,” he said, “it is 
‘getting worse because the weapons 
are different. Zip guns were in- 
vented .only recently,” 

Dr. “ William neem Superin- 
tendent of Schools, cited “war in 
the headlines, hatred between na- 
tions and the stress on killing in 
radio and TY” as a spur to youth 
crime. 

Rabbi Edward Klein, of the New 
York Board of Rabbis, suggested 


that more public. school facilities 
be kept open for youth in the sum- 
mer. He urged that a permanent 
citizens committee be formed by 
the Mayor to work with public 
and private agencies. 

All who addressed the Mayor's 
cnference had suggestions for in- 
tegrating the work of public and 
private organizations. 

Meanwhile, the city waits for 
formulation of an expanded pro- 


gram. 


— —— ee — ee 


NEGRO CHILD BEATEN, SUES 
RACIST RESTAURANT OWNER 


A seven-year-old Negro child has filed a $15,000 dam- 


age suit in Federal District 


Court, alleging he had been 


beaten up when he asked for service in a “white” restaurant. 


The suit was filed by Mr. and Mrs. Matt Johnson, of 


Oklahoma City, in behalf of their son, O. C. Johnson. 


The suit claims that on 


July 9, 1957, the child was 


struck and beaten on the head and body by D. D. Hollis, 
operator of a restaurant about five miles east of Bossier 


City, La 


The petition alleges that Hollis committed a “wilful, 
malicious, and unlawful assault,” causing Johnson to suffer 
a brain concussion and possible abscess. It asked $10,000 
in actual damages and $5,000 in punitive damages. 


Here and There in 
the Soviet Union 
Timber for Export 


Matvei Kostolevsky, Soviet timb- 
er authority, made the following 
statement: 

“The countries with the largest 
timber reserves, as you may al-/wi 
ready know, are Brazil, Canada and 
the United States of America. But 
the total timberland of these three 
countries combined barely reaches 
that of the Soviet Union, which 
exceeds one billion hectares (a hec- 
tare is 2.47 acres). 

“The high grade of Soviet timb- 
ef has gai i in the 
world market. forests of the 


USSR contain over 300 Leng of 
trees, chiefly coniferous. is a 
particularly great demand among 


consumers for Siberian pine, which 
grows in the Yenisei River basin. 
Timber of this species is the best 
in the world and serves as first- 
class raw material for industry. 
Lumber socupive the principal 
place in timber e Si rom the 
oviet Union. In a dition Exportles 
supplies numerous foreign firms 


logs for buildin . 
aeaian mine props, Base joer 
lulose, cardboard and paper of dif- 


ferent kinds. ~ 


" og —_ 
Due to vacations, the New 
Jersey edition of The Worker 
Day. Meanwhile, New Jersey 
readers will receive the regular 
National Edition of The Worker. 
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